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NO. 


HE coup a’état of the 18th Fruc- 

tidor was followed by the reaction 
which Bonaparte had foreseen. During 
his absence in Egypt the work of retri- 
bution had begun. Disaster had follow- 
ed the withdrawal from France of her 
best soldiers. Bonaparte had taken with 
him Desaix, Kléber, Davoust, Murat, 
Lannes, Marmont, Junot—in the words 
of Lanfrey, “every one who had youth, 
energy, and daring.” Italy was lost. 
The ability, prudence, and resources of 
Moreau could not repair the disastrous 
results of Schérer’s blunders. He was 
barely able to hold the line of the Ap- 
penines, but he had saved the army by 
one of those retreats which equally with 
his victories stamp him as an eminently 
able soldier. Jourdan had been beaten 
on the Rhine by the Archduke Charles. 
Forty thousand English and Russians 
under the Duke of York threatened the 
northern frontier of France, and the 
flames of civil war had been kindled 
anew in Brittany and La Vendée. All 
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these disasters following fast, led to the 
overthrow of the Directory, Barras alone 
retaining power. Bernadotte was made 
Minister of War, and for a while infused 
new spirit into military operations, but 
was soon removed, together with all the 
friends of the Constitution of the year 
III., with the exception of two, by Sieyés, 
who was virtually the leader of this con- 
tre-coup. We quote some striking pict- 
ures of the principal actors: 

“‘Sieyés, a representative of the mod- 
erate party, always carried about in his 
pocket his famous plan of a constitu- 
tion, of which everyone was talking, 
but which no one had ever seen. He 
had never been able to pardon the Con- 
stitution of the year III. for having sup- 
planted this unappreciated masterpiece, 
the last outcome of his revolutionary ex- 
perience. His position at the head of a 
government which he was bent upon 
overthrowing, his reputation, consecrat- 
ed by a flattery of Mirabeau, and which 
he cleverly increased by the mystery in 
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298 LANFREY’S 
which he enveloped himself, his un- 
doubted superiority over his colleagues, 
and his knowledge of men and parties, 
all gave him immense advantages as the 
chief of a conspiracy, and gathered 
around him, not only the ambitious and 
the able, but all those who were weary 
of agitation and wished for a change 
that would insure more stability to the 
government and more tranquillity to 
themselves. The oracular tone which 
he assumed, his haughty and sarcastic 
spirit, and his celebrity, due to a few 
telling phrases, which, uttered at the 
commencement of the Revolution, had 
been re-echoed like axioms, had misled 
the public with regard to the poverty of 
his political conceptions, in the same 
way as the apparent simplicity of his 
habits and the reputed loftiness of his 
ambition had deceived them as to the 
motives which ruled this grasping priest. 
. » « » The name of Barras had lost all 
political prestige. After having betray- 
ed each party in turn, having adopted 
and abandoned every opinion, he now 
represented only one thing, and that was 
immorality; but such was the state of 
public and private corruption, that even 
this was still a force. Surrounded by a 
court of stock-jobbers and women of 
lost character; despised and worn out, 
but still enjoying a certain popularity 
from his easy manners, he thought of 
nothing but his personal safety, and 
went about from one to another, full of 
anxiety and astonishment at finding that 
he was no longer feared, desperately 
trying intrigue, artifice, and insinuation, 
making advances and offering pledges 
which no one believed in, and floating 
like foam on the surface of all parties. 
. » » + The Constitution of the year III. 
had now but two champions left in the 
Directory — Gohier, ex-Minister of Jus- 
tice, an honest and inoffensive man and 
a learned and upright judge, but devoid 
of penetration and completely ignorant 
of men and affairs, and one whom only 
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the irony of fate could have led into pol- 
itics. The second was General Mou- 
lins, a warm Republican, but inexperi- 
enced in politics as Gohier; he was un- 
known to the armies, and had no influ- 
ence over the soldiers. The most mel- 
ancholy feature of this history of the 
last days of the Republic, is the sight of 
so much unavailing uprightness and al- 
most ludicrous virtue. Never was there 
a better example of the fact, that in cer- 
tain situations good intentions avail 
nothing when they are not united to 
greatness of character; for the French 
Republic might perhaps have avoided a 
Cesar had she but possessed a Cato.” 
Upon this scene of confusion Bona- 
parte suddenly re-appeared. The prin- 
cipal object for which he had undertaken 
the expedition to Egypt had been attain- 
ed. The world was dazzled by that ori- 
ental picture, framed in the fierce light 
of the desert, with the silent pyramids in 
the background, and nearer the stead- 
fast squares of the French infantry, half 
shrouded in smoke, against which, with 
unavailing bravery, dashed the fiery 
Mamelukes, their turbaned heads, dusky 
faces, flashing scimetars, and brilliant 
trappings forming so many accessories 
to assist in arresting the gaze and cap- 
tivating the imagination. The army had 
been reduced by its victories. The diffi- 
culties of obtaining reinforcements had 
been increased by the disaster of Abou- 
kir to a practical impossibility. Napo- 
leon saw himself compelled to renounce 
the gigantic schemes which, to dispas- 
sionate observers, appeared visionary in 
their very conception, and which had 
certainly become impracticable from the 
failure of means. He could still share 
the dangers and alleviate the sufferings 
of the survivors, but to remain a witness 
of failure, to address himself to the 
thankless task of saving something from 
the general wreck when the state of af- 
fairs in France offered such a tempting 
field to his ambition, was inconsistent 
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with his character. Stripping the un- 
fortunate army of nearly all the good 
officers who survived, avoiding the re- 
proaches of Kléber by appointing a ren- 
dezvous which he knew the latter could 
not reach in time, he sailed from Egypt. 

The author describes in his brilliant 
and epigrammatic style the.state of par- 
ties, the quickness with which Bona- 
parte grasped the situation, and the 
strength he derived from an isolation 
which gave him the air of disinterested- 
ness and impartiality. He was the idol 
of the masses. They execrated the ill- 
success of the Directory rather than its 
crimes, forgetting who had urged on the 
18th Fructidor and founded those ephem- 
eral republics, the immediate cause of 
the late disasters. Around him as a 

_nucleus gathered the soldiers, both those 
personally attached to his fortunes and 
those wishing to penetrate his policy — 
the subtle Talleyrand and the sceptical 
Roederer, the philosopher Volney and 
the vulture Fouché. With this incon- 
gruous following he tried to obtain pow- 
er through legal means and by the help 
of any one of the existing parties. He 
was most attracted to the Manége, the 
party in favor of republican dictator- 
ship, led by Bernadotte, Augereau, and 
Jourdan, and containing the remains of 
Jacobinism, but found an obstacle in 
Bernadotte, who, as Lanfrey says, “re- 
mained inflexible, though more from 
rivalry of ambition than from any hostil- 
ity of principle.” Fouché then tried to 
bring about an alliance with Barras, Bo- 
naparte’s early patron, who had made 
the match with Josephine ; but a single 
interview satisfied the man whose judg- 
ment in the selection of tools was rarely 
at fault, of the little assistance to be de- 
rived from the corrupt, unpopular, and 
worn-out voué. Despairing of legal 


means, and having failed in his project- 
ed alliances, Bonaparte determined to 
hazard the last resort, which had prob- 
ably never been absent from his thoughts, 
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and selected as his fellow-conspirator 
Sieyés. Of the principle involved in 
the alliance, it is only necessary to say 
Sieyés had talked of having Bonaparte 
shot for a violation of military law, and 
Bonaparte had proposed the dismissal 
from office of Sieyés as a paid agent of 
Prussia. But as in the presence of im- 
pending danger the savage beasts lay 
aside their hostility, so with the feeling 
that each was necessary to the other 
they united for the overthrow of the 
government. Sieyés, nevertheless, with 
a prophetic glimpse of the contempt and 
oblivion in which his career ended, felt 
that when the blow had been struck he 
would be cast aside, a broken tool. How 
the blow was struck, is familiar to the 
world. Lanfrey holds up to well-de- 
served scorn the famous speech of Bo- 
naparte in the Assembly : 

“Such violent and incautious language 
could only be uttered by a man who had 
lost self-control. The accusation had 
fallen ona fresh party; after having invok- 
ed the old phantom of Jacobinism, then 
accused Barras and Moulins, he tried to 
extricate himself from the difficulty of 
giving any precise facts by attacking the 
legislative power itself. The general’s 
friends were in torture, and his fellow- 
conspirators in perfect consternation. 
He was addressing an Assembly in 
which three-fourths of his hearers were 
in favor of him, and he had said every- 
thing that was likely to prejudice them 
against him and excite suspicion. He 
wound up his speech with almost open 
threats ... . This speech shows, even 
in the disfigured report of it in the 
Moniteur, the utter and absolute power- 
lessness of Bonaparte to give, not well- 
grounded motives, but even plausible 
pretexts for the revolution he was medi- 
tating. In presence of an assembly of 
accomplices, who entreated him to bring 
forward, if not a proof at any rate an ac- 
cusation, in excuse for his proceedings, 
he hesitated, stammered, and wandered 
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from the point, and was unable to recall 
any one of the numerous pretexts which 
his partisans had so unscrupulously and 
lavishly invented. What better proof 
that no adequate reason existed, and 
that there was not the necessity for this 
revolution which writers have chosen to 
believe? Its authors had nothing to 
allege in support of their projects, not 
even pretexts. They saw clearly that 
the need of more or less general reform 
was not a sufficient excuse for forming a 
dictatorship, and feeling that only great 
peril could justify this sacrifice of the 
guarantee of the citizen, they invented 
the story of the existence of this peril; 
but when the time for action came, the 
proofs were wanting, and the truth came 
out with irresistible force from the long 
and laborious efforts thus made to deceive 
public opinion. It has vainly been ob- 
scured by sophists more ingenious in 
their apologies for despotism than the 
despot himself. The state of affairs at 
the time demanded reform, but not ab- 
solute power, and it was only by specu- 
lating on the one that they succeeded in 
realizing the other.” 

We can add nothing to these unan- 
swerable arguments, except to say, that 
while we condemn the crime of which 
the Directory, in common with the 
Councils, were the victims, we reiterate 
our belief that this crime was but the 
natural result of their policy. They had 
despoiled friendly states. They had 
overthrown neutral governments under 
the pretense of protecting them. They 
had debased the principles of the Revo- 
lution by schemes of aggression and 
conquest. Their weakness had permit- 
ted the creation of those bastard repub- 
lics, the fruitful source of so much evil. 
Their moral cowardice had led them to 
tolerate, to encourage, and finally to 
share, the iniquities of Campo Formio. 
It was no tardy justice that converted 
the perpetrator of these iniquities into 
their avenger. In the speech above re- 
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ferred to, Napoleon said: “I have been 
charged with emulating Cromwell.” He 
certainly did not improve upon him. 
Leaving the moral aspect of the ques- 
tion out of view entirely, we can not 
help thinking that the baffled intriguer, 
the charlatan essaying the ré/e of the 
demagogue, stammering over his ex- 
cuses, forgetting his pretexts, and finally, 
in the rage of shame and mortification, 
tearing off the flimsy mask and standing 
confessed the tyrant, cuts but a poor 
figure; while the sturdy old brewer, 
whose ungainly form clothed the great- 
est prince and soldier that ever ruled 
England, uttering no word but a fervent 
prayer to be delivered from Sir Harry 
Vane, kicking the Parliament which had 
earned the contempt of the nation out of 
the hall they had defiled, and putting the 
key in his pocket, is not devoid of a cer- 
tain rude dignity. Probably the differ- 
ence is one of national characteristics. 
Said Napoleon: “From the summit of 
yonder pyramids forty centuries look 
down upon you.” Said Wellington at 
Waterloo: “ Hard pounding, gentlemen ; 
let us see who will pound longest.” 

We regret that want of space prevents 
us from doing justice to the three chap- 
ters in which the political structure 
erected upon the ruins of the republic is 
examined. We do not think we exag- 
gerate in saying, that, for weightiness of 
matter and brilliancy of treatment, they 
will not suffer by comparison with any- 
thing in modern history. The analysis 
of the Constitution of the year VIII. 
and of the organization of the Consular 
Government, is remarkable for the log- 
ical force of its reasoning and for the 
breadth and liberality of its views. It 
shows the author to be, not only thor- 
oughly acquainted with the principles of 
constitutional government, but imbued 
with their spirit and fully in sympathy 
with their ablest exponents. He seems 
to be entirely free from that crudity of 
political conception which has marred 
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almost every work of French legislators, 
who have shared the fondness of the 
other Latin races for glittering generali- 
ties and specious phrases. Captivated 
by the idea of unity and simplicity, they 
have remained ignorant of the system of 
checks and balances. As might be ex- 
pected, they have neglected the lessons 
to be learned from the growth and de- 
velopment of free institutions in En- 
gland, but have derived their ideas of 
republican government from the turbu- 
lent democracies of Greece. They have 
found the apostles of equity in Brutus 
and Cassius, best described by Macau- 
lay as “aristocrats fiercer and more ex- 
clusive than any who emigrated with the 
Comte d’Artois.” Character is dissect- 
ed in these chapters with a keenness of 
insight and a felicitous force which con- 
stantly bring Macaulay to the reader’s 
mind, while by resisting the temptation 
to cast every description in the mold of 
antithesis, the author avoids the fault 
which impairs our confidence in the his- 


toric portraits of the dazzling essayist. 
As is cleverly said in a recent article 
on Mirabeau, in the Vation : “A convic- 
tion is spreading that antitheses, how- 
ever brilliant, can never afford a satis- 
factory explanation of any man’s char- 


acter. A man may be a hero or a vil- 
lain, but he certainly can ngt be a sort 
of double being, one side of whose soul 
is all darkness and the other side all 
light.” Of course, our remark only 
applies to the use of antithesis in the de- 
scription of character. Elsewhere Lan- 
frey uses it freely, while the condensa- 
tion and epigrammatic turn of his sen- 
tences sometimes recall Junius. All we 
can do is to mention a few of the most 
striking features of these chapters. 

He gives Bonaparte credit for the wis- 
dom and justice shown in the repeal of 
the law of the Hostages —an iniquitous 
measure of the Directory, which made 
the liberty and property of individuals 
responsible ‘for an insurrection which 
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they might be supposed to favor—and 
the repeal of the decree for a forced and 
progressive loan, a companion measure 
to the law of the Hostages, reaching its 
victims through taxation. To many, 
the opinion that these acts, together 
with the recall of the exiles of Fructi- 
dor and the delivery of the priests from 
prison, were prompted by selfish mo- 
tives, will seem harsh and ungenerous ; 
for, after all, are not the good acts of 
most governments dictated by reasons 
in which a wise policy plays a much 
more important part than any consider- 
ations of abstract right? He certainly 
justifies his views by arguments not 
easy to answer: “In the decree recall- 
ing the exiles of Fructidor, Bonaparte 
reserved to himself the power of desig- 
nating them, which changed the right 
into a favor, and permitted him to ex- 
clude all those who did not offer a suffi- 
cient guarantee for their tractability. In 
delivering the priests from prison, he re- 
quired of them, not like his predeces- 
sors, an adhesion to certain abstract 
principles, hallowed by an oath to the 
civil constitution of the clergy, but a 
simple promise of fidelity. It mattered 
little to him what principles they secret- 
ly held, so long as they bowed to him 
and his authority.” 

Of the extraordinary Constitution of 
Sieyés, with its Great Elector, its Coun- 
cil of State, its Tribunate, and its Legis- 
lative Body, Lanfrey says: ‘Alarmed 
at the evils which the concentration of 
power ina single Assembly had entailed, 
he fell into a contrary error of parceling 
out functions, which was not any less 
fatal. Forgetting that the problem was 
not to paralyze the action of the legis- 
lative power, but to favor the regularity 
and maturity of their deliberations, he 
had, so to speak, decomposed all the 
operations which are necessary before 
any result can be obtained, and personi- 
fied them in so many assemblies —the 
initiative, in a Council of State intrust- 
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ed with the office of presenting and sup- 
porting the proposed laws; criticism, 
in a Tribunate whose mission it was to 
oppose in debate the Council of State 
condemned to the work of vindication ; 
the decision and vote in a Legislative 
Body silent as a tribunal of justice; 
lastly, the conservative spirit in a Sen- 
ate, which he called the grand national 
jury guardian of the Constitution, in- 
vested with the right of repealing every 
law which was hostile to that, and with 
the care of electing not only their own 
members, but those of all the Legisla- 
tive Assemblies as well . . . . These 
shadows of legislators, endowed with 
an infinitesimal fraction of thought, will, 
or action—the first proposing laws with- 
out discussing them, the second dis- 
cussing them without passing them, the 
third passing them without either pro- 
posing or discussing, and all by an ex- 
cess of caution placed under the power 
of a veto intended to prevent an abuse 
of power of which they scarcely possess- 
ed the semblance, were only different 
expressions of the same nullity. The 
whole Constitution attested a prodigious 
effort of the author’s mind to attain sta- 
bility, but such stability would have 
been the peace of tombs.” 

The author then shows how Bona- 
parte, with that intuitive perception of 
whatever in the views of others could 
suit his own plan which is aptly com- 
pared to the “sure eye of a bird of prey,” 
seized upon those features of Sieyés’ 
Constitution which, by practically nulli- 
fying all the functions of the legislative 
power, were so favorable to the absorp- 
tion of everything by the executive. The 
rest he swept away. Sieyés, instead of 
of making a vigorous protest, first placed 
himself in Bonaparte’s power by accept- 
ing the reserve fund, thus justifying Bour- 
rienne’s remark, that “his look seem- 
ed to say, ‘Give me money,’” and clos- 
ed his career of conspirator, pedant, and 
bribe-taker, by accepting the post of 
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President of the Senate and the gift of 
an estate. Listen to this eloquent de- 
scription of his subsequent career: ‘“In- 
stead of being offended at the insult of 
such a present, Sieyés gloried in his 
own abasement. He met the reproaches 
of his friends with a front of brass, and 
the sarcasm of public opinion with im- 
perturbable coolness ; but he fell at once 
into that political nullity from which he 
never rose. Bowed down under the 
weight of honors without glory, buried 
alive in silence and oblivion during the 
long years of a useless old age, he out- 
lived himself. He watched from the 
depth of his obscurity reputations which 
he had eclipsed revive and flourish. He 
saw that second youth which popularity 
gave to Lafayette, but neither his soul 
nor his fame revived from this anticipa- 
tion of the grave.” 

Speaking of the work of Sieyés, as 
amended by Bonaparte, Lanfrey says: 
“The Constitution of the year VIII., the 
product of a sort of compromise between 
the subtlety of a metaphysician without 
conviction and the impatience of an ad- 
venturer without scruple, preserved this 
two-fold character. It is full, both of 
artifice and brutality, and appears now 
the work of cunning bent upon shirking 
difficulties, now the work of force bran- 
dishing before all eyes a naked sword. 
Both these elements contribute to the 
same end, and give each other mutual 
support. The world has already wit- 
nessed more than one of these com- 
pacts between the sophist and the sol- 
dier; it was to see many more, for ex- 
treme subtlety always bows before brute 

When Sieyés yielded to 
Bonaparte, he was nothing more than 
an ingenious logician, in whose eyes 
principles were mere formulas, which he 
took pleasure in varying by forming 
fresh combinations with a kind of di/et- 
tante curiosity. Such minds never give 
umbrage to despotism, for it uses or an- 
nuls them with equal ease.” 
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The second of these chapters con- 
tains the organization of the Consular 
Government and its policy. The most 
striking portion of the author’s account 
of the internal policy is in regard to the 
selection by Bonaparte of his subordi- 
nates. He speaks of the undoubted 
fact that Bonaparte always preferred an 
upright man at the head of a depart- 
ment, provided he would employ only 
those qualities in his service, content 
lay aside all independence. ‘What 
can be more skillful than the employ- 
ment of honest agents in a crooked 
place? Yet the senselessness of men 
in these shameful epochs is such that 
this triumph is seldom refused to the 
most iniquitous usurpers. Men believe 
in the possibility of serving them in cer- 
tain kinds of public business without 
becoming responsible for the rest of 
their acts. Integrity becomes special- 
ized, like any of the intellectual faculties. 
It no longer continues sufficiently entire 
to create absolute incompatibility be- 
tween master and servant, and we see 
the agent flattering himself that he re- 
mains pure while contributing to an end 
which is not so. He delighted in filling 
the offices with men of various origins, 
between whom the only tie and common 
characteristic was the homage they paid 
to his power. He did not perceive that 
in surrendering themselves to him at the 
price of such apostacy, they could only 
bring him feigned devotion, and were in 
reality only giving themselves to his 
fortune. Woe to him the day when 
fortune should fail him.” 

This chapter also contains an account 
of the foreign policy of the Consular Gov- 
ernment, and is remarkable for the ac- 
quaintance it displays with English pol- 
itics, and the justice which it does to the 
views of the Opposition, led in the Lords 
by the Duke of Bedford and Lord Grey, 
and in the Commons by Fox. Unlike 
Thiers, who can see no merit in Pitt 
and no fault in Fox, Lanfrey, while his 
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estimate of Napoleon’s government 
would naturally incline him to favor the 
policy of Pitt, sees clearly and exposes 
lucidly the weakness of his position. 
The attitude of Pitt which made the res- 
toration of the Bourbons a sine gua non 
to a conclusion of peace, really strength- 
ened Bonaparte immensely by identify- 
ing his cause with that of France, who 
could not be expected to stultify herself 
at a moment when such possibilities of 
greatness and glory were opening be- 
fore her. 

The last of these chapters treats of 
the centralization of the consular power 
—that is to say, of the rapid absorption 
by the executive of the co-ordinate 
branches of the government. The au- 
thor’s defense of the unfortunate trib- 
unate from the charge of faction is elo- 
quent, and to our minds conclusive. 
Indeed, it is difficult to read Thiers’ de- 
nunciations of an opposition, respectful 
to the point of obsequiousness and mod- 
erate to the verge of feebleness, without 
a feeling of regret, not unmixed with con- 
tempt, that so able a man should be re- 
duced to such straits by the exactions 
of his preconceived theory. A state- 
ment of several of the measures which 
encountered the opposition of the trib- 
unes is sufficient to justify that attitude. 
One of these was the creation of the 
arrondissements, which, ignoring differ- 
ences of manners and customs, and 
overleaping geographical barriers, plac- 
ed these ill-assorted communities en- 
tirely in the power of prefects appointed 
by the central authority. Another was 
the extinction of the independence of the 
judiciary. The Constituent Assembly, 
jealous of the executive, had made all 
judicial offices elective. The proposed 
measure placed in the hands of the 
First Consul not only the appointment 
of judges—which is perhaps defensible, 
seeing that in our time it is still an open 
question —but of the presidents of the 
civil and military tribunals, of the mag- 
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istrates, and even of the juries through 
the prefects. A careful examination of 
such measures, a temperate statement 
of their defects, and an earnest protest 
against theiy tendencies, have been de- 
nounced as factious hostility. Servile 
writers have seemed to think that they 
can best glorify their idol by impugning 
the motives and misrepresenting the acts 
of honest men, who accepted this thank- 
less task in the caus¢ of liberty with the 
certainty of defeat staring them in the 
face, and the knowledge that their gen- 
erous self-sacrifice would receive the ob- 
loquy of all who make success the test 
of truth. 

The concluding chapter of the first 
volume contains the campaign of Ulm 
and Marengo. The most important feat- 
ure is the defense of Moreau against the 
criticism of military writers who have 
censured his adherence to the plan of 
crossing the Rhine at several points, in 
preference to the single movement urged 
by Napoleon, which aimed at great re- 
sults, but undoubtedly involved increas- 
ed risks. In this defense he urges three 
principal pdints: First, that Napoleon’s 
conception of the combined movement 
was a faulty one, because it transferred 
the zone of active operations from Ger- 
many, where victory would have brought 
a French army to the walls of Vienna, 
to Italy, too far removed from the real 
theatre of war for even decisive success 
to be followed by great results ; second, 
that Moreau’s plan was intrinsically bet- 
ter than Bonaparte’s, which offered no 
advantages commensurate with its dan- 
gers; \aird, that Moreau, so far from 
showing a factious spirit, accepted with 
rare self-sacrifice a part of which the 
glory was so unequal to the danger, on- 
ly insisting that he should be free to 
carry out his own plans. The first, we 
think, is ably maintained, and the last 
conclusively proved. The second is 
not proven, but, on the contrary, is op- 
posed by the opinion of the ablest sol- 
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diers and military writers. We have al- 
ready spoken of the defects of this bril- 
liant campaign in Italy, of the want of 
proportion between the means and the 
end, and the violation of the same prin- 
ciples of war in the dangerous extension 
of forces which allowed Mélas to be 
stronger at the decisive point. It also 
contains some features marked rather 
by the desire to dazzle the imagination 
than recommended by the highest con- 
siderations of wisdom. The fact that 
the sudden apparition of the Fort of 
Bard came so near defeating the pas- 
sage of the Alps, upon which the whole 
movement was grounded, shows how 
boldly fortune was invoked. 

The opening chapter of the second 
volume recounts the gradual progress 
of Napoleon toward the assumption of 
kingly pomp and power. It was neces- 
sary to familiarize the public mind grad- 
ually with the ideas, which, if presented 
abruptly, would have shocked the gen- 
eration which had demolished the Bas- 
tile and beheaded a king. The people 
still ¢#-¢oyed one another, and “citizen” 
was still the only recognized title for a 
civilian. Bonaparte sagaciously com- 
menced this work by surrounding the 
office of First Consul with forms and 
dignities which were calculated to revive 
monarchial institutions. They were, 
however, christened anew, receiving 
names from the phraseology of the Rev- 
olution which was still in use, or from 
the martial terms of the new régime. 
“Chamberlains under the titles of pre- 
fects of the palace would soon replace the 
aides-de-camp.” Returned emigrants 
were most graciously received. He act- 
ually believed that by adopting the form 
of royalty he could rally around him its 
supporters. 

Lanfrey says: “He did not suspect 
that all this etiquette only pleased them 
because they thought they saw their le- 
gitimate sovereign in his place. He 


never understood how much this pomp 
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and false grandeur, indispensable to a 
king who derives his rights from his 
birth, lowers the man who has risen by 
his own merit, and who can be great in 
himself and his own capacities. He had 
a great liking for all those external marks 
of respect and devotion which compose 
the code of the courtier, and of which 
kings who think are so seldom the dupes. 
Men who had belonged to the ancient 
court pleased him especially, because 
they possessed more than any others 
this: ritual of hypocrisy and servility. 
‘It is only men of this class,’ said he, 
‘who know how to serve.’” He was 
often led into errors of this nature by 
that extraordinary cynicism which ig- 
nored principles and refused to recog- 
nize the strength of sincerity, the resist- 
lessness of fanaticism. He had believ- 
ed that by purchasing some Chouan 
chiefs he could transfer to his own fort- 
unes that devoted loyalty which inspired 
peasants to encounter armies. He thus 
gained Bourment, who undeceived him 
at Waterloo. 

However menacing to liberty the ulti- 
mate aims of such a policy may have 
been, it is undeniable that its immediate 
effect was to remove all proscriptions 
against classes—a wise measure, which 
wiped from French legislation the last 
blood-stain of the Reign of Terror. To 
the admirers of Napoleon it must seem 
unjust, that to acts of magnanimity like 
this should be refused the credit which 
is unhesitatingly accorded to like meas- 
ures of other rulers. However harsh 
this judgment may be, it is the Nemesis 
that follows the man who has liberated 
himself from convictions and who ig- 
nores the moral forces. In this case, a 
studied exaggeration detracts from the 
dignity of the act, and almost justifies 
the ungenerous judgment. The libera- 
tion of the priests was accompanied by 
a flattery which failed to deceive any. 
The recollection of even grosser flattery, 
addressed to the sensual fatalism of Ma- 
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homet, was still fresh in minds which 
had been revolted by it, and the motives 
of this last charlatanism were quite as 
obvious. Lanfrey quotes from a letter 
of Bonaparte to the Prefect of La Ven- 
dée, who was about to send delegates 
to Paris: “If there are any priests, give 
them the preference. I like and esteem 
priests, who are good patriots and know 
how to defend the country against the 
eternal enemies of France—the wicked 
heretics of England.” This allusion to 
the heretics of England is certainly re- 
freshing from the man who claimed the 
sympathy of Mussulmans on the ground 
of their common enmity against the 
Catholic Church. At the same time, 
in a council of state, he neutralized the 
effect of such utterances by the damag- 
ing frankness with which he exclaimed, 
“With my prefects, my gerdarmes, and 
my priests, I can do anything.” 

The author gives, with much clear- 
ness and in detail, the reasons which 
brought Kléber to the determination to 
evacuate Egypt. For this step Napo- 
leon denounced Kléber while living and 
stigmatized his memory when dead. His 
slanderous accusations have been echo- 
ed and re-echoed by his servile apolo- 
gists. The defense presented by Lan- 
frey against these accusations the im- 
partial reader will, we think, find con- 
clusive. He shows how Kléber’s state- 
ments have been pronounced false upon 
the miserable quibble that his estimate 
of the available forces omitted the civil 
administrators, the clerks, the sailors, 
the unhorsed cavalry, and the sick. As 
the intercepted correspondence of the 
army sustained every statement of Klé- 
ber, these ingenious historians simply 
include the whole army in the charge. 
We commend this portion of the work 
to the attention of those sycophants 
who, in Lanfrey’s words, “avpear anx- 
ious to sacrifice to Napoleon all the glo- 
ry and all the fame of the epoch, as if, 
after his death as well as during his life, 
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his greatness only consists in the humil- 
iation of all others.” In opposition to 
such views, he pays this eloquent tribute 
to the republican generals: “ Kléber was 
the last survivor of that proud race of 
generals of which Hoche was the most 
glorious son, and to which Moreau him- 
self only half belonged. These men of 
the Revolution were something more 
than mere soldiers. Imbued with all 
the ideas of the time, they thought them- 
selves interested in all the questions 
that interested or agitated their coun- 
try. Born in the midst of an unprece- 
dented political storm, they saw their 
country torn by faction; but they only 
knew it when it was free, and never 
bowed before anything but the law. 
They were not of the stamp of men who 
sold their dignity and political independ- 
ence for the truncheon of a marshal, or 
servilely bent before an equal who had 
become their master. It is as hard to 
suppose them satisfied servants under 
this gilded yoke as to imagine Mirabeau, 
Danton, or Vergniaud in a chamber of 
mutes. All that remains of these men 
bears traces of nobler minds, of a strong- 
er race, incomparably greater than all 
that crowd of the true men of the em- 
pire, who, out of the field of battle, had 
neither heart nor head. They neither 
served the same cause nor sought the 
same honors, for they lived and died 
poor; but since the Revolution was 
doomed to fall into the hands of sol- 
diers, it is deeply to be regretted that 
those who were great citizens as well as 
great captains were not called to exert 
a more powerful influence on its des- 
tinies.” 

Hohenlinden, that glorious day in 
French history, is described with en- 
thusiasm and much at length in this 
chapter. We make all the deductions 
for the romance of its surroundings —a 
romance largely due to the genius of a 
great lyric poet, who could seize inci- 
dents in a scene not more picturesque 
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than Eylau, and less tragic than the Be- 
resina, and, having embodied them in 
glowing words, could fix them in the 
memory of men forever. Still, the bat- 
tle remains one of the most remarkable 
in the world’s history. The opinion has 
largely prevailed that a faulty plan was 
redeemed from merited failure by the 
wonderful skill and daring of Riche- 
panse, an opinion which doubtless orig- 
inated in the conversations of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, in which he characterized 
the battle as a lucky blunder. Thatthe 
plan of Moreau was a combination of 
cool calculation and happy audacity, in 
which the attack of Richepanse had its 
assigned and orderly place, is, we think, 
clearly demonstrated by Lanfrey. But 
while full credit is given to Moreau, the 
master mind and director of events, to 
Richepanse is given unstinted praise for 
what may be justly pronounced the most 
brilliant feat of arms ever performed by 
a division commander. His apprecia- 
tion of the importance of his perilous 
task rose to positive sublimity, when, 
with one demi-brigade remaining out of 
the division with which he had started, 
he did not hesitate to enter the defile 
and throw himself upon the rear of the 
Austrian army. This battle is describ- 
ed with peculiar warmth by Lanfrey, 
because he looks upon it as the last 
battle and the last victory of the repub- 
lican armies — armies inspired by a no- 
bler spirit than that which actuated the 
followers of the empire. He eloquently 
describes the modesty of the leaders, 
their generosity to each other, the hearty 
fraternity of the soldiers, and the patri- 
otic ardor of all. Pity that so bright a 
picture should be darkened by the un- 
worthy envy and jealousy of Napoleon. 

We like the next chapter less than 
any in the book. Hitherto our task has 
been chiefly to indicate the many excel- 
lencies of this striking work. We have 
met with nothing worse than an occa- 
sional unfairness of tone, which mani- 
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fests itself in a disposition to take the 
least favorable views of any given act of 
Napoleon, even when that view must 
be maintained by arguments which some- 
times do more credit to the author’s in- 
genuity than to his reasoning powers. 
But this portion is open to most serious 
criticism. The plot of Arena and Ce- 
rachi, and the infernal machine of Che- 
valier, are treated as the creations of 
the police. It is true that this conspir- 
acy was crude and visionary; it is prob- 
able that it was known to the police, 
and under their observation almost from 
the moment of its inception. The au- 
thor admits that the First Consul’s car- 
riage was stopped purposely, and that a 
moment after the obstacle had been 
evaded by the skill of the coachman, an 
explosion took place which killed and 
wounded sixty-four persons, and demol- 
ished forty-six houses. And he then 
tells us that the whole thing was con- 
trived to place in Bonaparte’s hands a 
weapon for the destruction of the Jaco- 
bin remnant. He must admit that they 
succeeded in giving a remarkable air of 
reality to the fabrication. We can only 
wonder at the fatuity of Arena and Ce- 
rachi in purchasing a ready-made plot 
from the police at the price of their 
heads, and at the ill-luck of Chevalier, 
who happened to be experimenting with 
a torpedo, for a ship-owner of Bordeaux, 
singularly like the machine which had 
so nearly blown up the First Consul. 
Lanfrey says there was not the slight- 
est proof that he intended to use it 
against the Consul. No! but many a 
man has been hung by just such an un- 
lucky coincidence between a wound of 
a peculiar nature and a weapon that just 
fitted it. 

It is really hard to believe the author 
serious when he resorts to such absurd 
and improbable theories, rather than ad- 
mit that, in a nation always prone to con- 
Spiracy, and among the remains of the 
most turbulent and bloody faction that 
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had ever torn a state, some dark and 
moody spirits were found to put in prac- 
tice the doctrines which they had been 
taught to believe, and to emulate the 
assassins who had been held up to them 
as patriots. It is true that the whole- 
sale punishment which followed the plot 
was cruel and excessive, and that at least 
one innocent and estimable man, Des- 
trem, expired in captivity at Cléron, just 
as his accuser was being crowned, his 
dying breath passing away upon the air 
rent with acclamations to Cesar. 

The foreign policy of the First Con- 
sul occupies the rest of the chapter, and 
here we find another cause for criticism. 
The author justly describes the League 
of the Neutrals as a protest against the 
pretensions of England upon the sea—- 
pretensions which the warmest admirers 
of that great nation must admit to have 
been arrogant, and which drove our in- 
fant republic into a reluctant war. Yet 
he has nota word of blame for the course 
of England toward Denmark. Without 
waiting for an overt act on Denmark’s 
part, simply upon her joining the league, 
England put forth unusual exertions 
against this petty state, and sent a pow- 
erful fleet to destroy her navy and bom- 
bard her capital. It is not difficult to 
imagine what Lanfrey’s comments upon 
this act would have been had Napoleon 
been the perpetrator. Under the cir- 
cumstances, he contents himself with 
remarking “that it was done for the 
purpose of detaching Denmark from the 
league ;” from which the natural infer- 
ence is, that he considers England’s 
course as a justifiable method of sua- 
sion. To most minds, it would seem as 
if she had determined to crush the mar- 
itime power of a nation that had given 
her offense by being a party to this pro- 
test. We firmly believe that nothing 
averted the scorn of the world from the 
spectacle of this unequal contest but 
the heroism of the simply great Nel- 
son. 
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But these errors of the author are re- 
deemed by his appreciation of the mo- 
tives which prompted Pitt to give up 
power on account of the opposition of 
the king to the removal of Catholic dis- 
abilities. This act has met with more 
censure than perhaps any other of Pitt’s 
life. His motives have been misunder- 
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stood and misconstrued, not only by op- 
ponents but by his friends. It is no 
small credit to a Frenchman that he has 
been able to comprehend Pitt’s delicate 
situation, and that he has paid a tribute 
to his noble fidelity to his pledges infe- 
rior only to the splendid vindication of 
Macaulay. 


“GENACHT, VADER.” 


A REMEMBRANCE OF THE NETHERLANDS, 


HE royal residence of the Hague 
3% is worthy of the praise bestowed 
upon it by our great historian, Motley. 
Here I passed my best years of life, when 
youth is full of hope and has little to re- 
gret. Yet the learned men of science 
had pronounced these ominous words, 
“Consumptive tendency,” advising ear- 
ly walks and drinking of fresh milk. A 
pleasant remedy in a country where the 
sun rises at half-past three, where the 
walks are charming, the farm-houses 
hospitable, and amply provided with the 
life-giving beverage. So I took to early 
walks—very early—and often found my 
way through the beautiful Scheveningen 
Avenue, some two miles long, shaded 
with magnificent elm-trees, and leading 
to the sea-shore. Many were the hand- 
some maidens whom I met, on their way 
to market, carrying with graceful alacri- 
ty their baskets poised on their neatly 
trimmed bonnets—daughters of the 
hardy fishermen who made the bulk of 
Scheveningen’s population. About mid- 
way, on the left, was an inclosure made 
of brick walls—the burial-ground, where 
many a hard-working fisherman found 
his resting-place. One could just look 
over the wall. It was rather gloomy 
and dreary; here and there a grave- 
stone; a charnel-house in a corner, 
where the mingled skulls and bones 


found rest, when, after a certain num- 
ber of years, the departed had lost his 
right of possession, was disinterred, and 
made room for others. For there the 
soil, so tenaciously reclaimed from the 
ocean, seems too valuable for the living 
to give more than temporary room to 
the dead. 

Here the cemeteries are seldom, if 
ever, Ornamental. They offer no pleas- 
ant walks for more or less sympathizing 
visitors, to take their luncheon, and cull 
some flowers. Here the planting of a 
single rose-tree at the resting-place of a 
beloved one is not allowed. In vain I 
asked for this favor, when burying my 
father, two-score years ago. And even 
now, though I bought the spot, and paid 
for it, I am not sure that his bones rest 
where I placed them. My mother sleeps 
on American soil. She is safe under 
the shade of St. Mary’s, at Burlington. 
You see, I am an old man; so forgive 
my wandering propensity. 

Well, to return to the cemetery on the 
Scheveningen Avenue. One morning, 
I was, perhaps, in gloomy mood, and 
turned aside to look at the burial-ground. 
Crossing my arms, I looked long over 
the door of the spot, until my eyes fell 
on a maiden kneeling near a head-stone, 
which she seemed to have crowned with 
some white flowers, such as the sand- 
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hills around produce with all but tropi- 
calabundance. Curious by nature, and, 
I should say, by age, and allured by the 
presence of the so-called weaker sex, I 
walked slowly to the gate, which I found 
open, entered, and walked around until 
I got to the spot. The young woman 
had left, and, turning back, I saw her 
nearing the gate. I looked at the stone, 
and read: “ Ralf Lammers —‘ Genacht, 
Vader !?” 

I knew that “Genacht, Vader.” It 
happened two years before. I knew the 
girl—by name, at least. With the en- 
thusiasm of youth, I walked to the gate, 
just in time to open it for her whom I 
knew. 

Never shall I forget the tearful look 
of that young maiden. She was not 
handsome ; she was not pretty; she was 
lovely. In those dark-blue eyes was a 
depth which spoke of inward life, of 
love which could not die. 

“TI think I know you, Lena,” I said, 
reaching out my hand with the freedom 
allowed in that country, and with the 
sympathy I felt for one whose story I 
knew. “Are you not Lena Vlieting?” 

“That is my name,” she said, holding 
my hand, as one who is glad of sympa- 
thy. 

“You brought flowers to the grave? 
Are you going home? May I go with 
you?” 

Taking her empty basket, I walked in 
silence with her to the humble dwelling 
of Casper Vlieting. We found the old 
man at the porch, mending some nets. 
The house looked neat and tidy, though 
furniture and little ornaments showed 
poverty “doing its best.” There is some- 
thing honorable in that, something which 
preaches a sermon to the rich. Though 
far from being rich, I was accustomed 
to the surroundings of wealth; but at 
sight of this poverty “hiding itself in de- 
cent clothing,” I could not but admire 
Lena. She was the housekeeper. Her 
poor mother, stricken with a disease 
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very common in those parts, lay* help- 
less on a couch. But the couch was 
neat. Snow-white were the pillows and 
bedclothes. Snow-white was the cap 
which covered the graying hair of Lena’s 
mother; snow- white the handkerchief 
she held in skeleton fingers; snow-white, 
though bloody spots were visible. 

“ Moeder lief,” she said, while kneel- 
ing at the bedside, “how art thou?” 

“ Niet lang—niet lang!” whispered 
the mother. 

Old Casper came, and said, in a voice 
subdued by grief and agony: “The doc- 
tor was here. ‘This night,’ he said — 
‘this night.’ ” 

Lena looked up to him. The old man 
took her in his arms. “Now, Lena,” 
said he, “God’s will is best. Thou shalt 
take care of me till I go to her—not 
so?” 

Meantime I had approached the 
couch, and, bending over, said, “Art 
very ill?” 

“Niet lang!” she said. “I soon 
shall see Ralf, my son—my son.” 

“ Tot morgen,” 1 said, with troubled 
voice, and walked off. I remembered 
the story of Ralf and the “Genacht, Va- 
der.” Thad read it, two years before, in 
the newspapers ; it had been the topic of 
conversation, even among the aristocra- 
cy, who sometimes can appreciate the 
good qualities of the poor. I shall give 
it now, as well as I remember it. 


Lena was the only daughter of Cas- 
per Vlieting, who, with his wife and 
child, dwelt in a small hut, not far from 
the old church, once in the centre of 


Scheveningen, now more and more 
threatened by the invading ocean 
waves. Poor he was, and poor he 
must remain, for his daily toil brought 
nothing more than food and clothing. 
But in his poverty, he was loved by all, 
and “honest Casper” had saved many 
a life, and relieved many a suffering 
neighbor. 
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“TRou canst do better,” once said 
Joost Lammers to him, “much better, 
if thou takest one of my ships, and I'll 
give thee a goodly share.” 

Joost was one of the aristocracy of 
the village, who, by craft and subtle 
management, had acquired wealth, and 
became one of the Reders, who own 
many vessels, and, chiefly by the labor 
and toil of others, increase their wealth. 
Joost knew that Casper Vlieting was a 
hardy skipper, an experienced fisher- 
man, and was really anxious to have 
him among his lieutenants. But Cas- 
per knew Joost to be a hard taskmaster 
—one who, in the division of spoils, was 
apt to take the lion’s share—and from 
father to son the Vlietings had been in- 
dependent skippers ; the very schooner 
on which he joined the annual “herring 
fleet” was left him by his father, and its 
deck should never be trodden by him as 
a hireling. 

So to all the inducements offered him 
by the monopolizing Joost, he answer- 
ed, “ Dank je, Mynheer; 1 have enough 
for wife and child.” 

And that child was Lena— not hand- 
some, but lovely, as I have said before. 
Her skin was as fair as a Parisian belle 
could wish it; her flaxen hair fell in lux- 
uriant curls from under the snow - white 
cap; her well-formed arms held with 
graceful curve the basket on her head; 
and when her rosy lips smiled, a row of 
pearly teeth gave witness to a healthy, 
cheerful constitution; yea, even her lit- 
tle feet moved daintily in the neatly 
carved wooden shoe. 

And Lena had many admirers—many 
who called her /ief meisje; many who 
would have gone to sturdy Casper and 
said, “Give her to me,” but they knew 
sturdy Casper would say, “ What do you 
give to her?” and few of them could 
have answered the question satisfacto- 
rily. There was but one, and that was 
Ralf, the only son of the rich Reder, 
who had just returned from college in 
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the Hague, enjoying the prestige of 
wealth and education; but who had 
found his “dear Lena” as he left her, 
when, with boyish attention, he had 
whispered into her ears, “Lena /ief, I 
love thee:” 

As children, they had gone to the vil- 
lage school, and played and played, un- 
til play turned into reality, and the six- 
teen-years-old boy truly and verily loved 
the fourteen-years-old daughter of Skip- 
per Casper. 

“Now, Ralf,” she said, when he went 
to college, and asked a kiss, “there it is, 
and there, and there again; but when 
thou comest home, thou wilt not wish 
to know poor Lena.” 

“Lena forever!” cried Ralf, and took 
a parting kiss, leaving poor Lena to her 
daily task of carrying the basket to mar- 
ket. 

And on this “Lena forever!” poor 
Lena lived for three years. Now and 
then a letter came, and when father Cas- 
per asked accounts, it was “only kind 
words and wishes.” 

Casper said, “Hum!” then, after some 
thought, he would say, “ Lena, dear, thou 
knowest he is a Aeery—a rich man’s son 
—and we are poor.” 

But Lena’s confidence remained un- 
shaken. And well it might; for when 
Ralf returned, a handsome young man, 
with cultivated mind, ready to play his 
part in the world of business, the first 
visit he made was to Father Casper. 

“Hum!” said the old man, after a 
pause, pondering the pleading words of 
Ralf, “thou art a good youngster, and I 
truly esteem thee for thy honest good 
faith. May thy ships increase, and mon- 
ey with them; and may thy future wife 
be like thee, for the benefit of our poor 
neighbors. But as for Lena, I could not 
give her, if I would.” 

“ And why shouldst thou not, Father 
Casper?” 

“ Because I would not be the laugh- 
ing-stock of my neighbors. I am poor, 
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but I am honest. Bargain my Lena 
away! Never, Ralf, never! Besides 
that, has not thy father something to 
say in this?” 

“Certainly he has,” said Ralf, blush- 
ing a little; “but don’t he know and es- 
teem you highly, and don’t he think 
much of Lena?” 

“Sure enough, he does,” answered 
Casper, with some bitterness. ‘ Did he 
not want to give her very high wages as 
waiting-maid? Ah, Ralf, please put 
that silly idea out of your mind. Let 
us keep our station in life as God has 
chosen to make it; and from this time 
I trust to your honor that you will see 
Lena no more than as it happens so.” 

Ralf knew the old man too well to 
make any further attempts. So he rose, 
cast a longing look at Lena, who stood 
near enough to hear the conversation, 
and left for home. Home it was, and 
yet nohome. For the rich Reder, since 
long a widower, had assumed a certain 
style —a thing so common everywhere, 
when riches have begun to increase. 
The young heir had his horse and bug- 
gy, and valet, and all that; but home 
was dreary to him, and, roaming along 
the sea-shore with wistful eye, he look- 
ed upon the fishermen toiling with their 
nets, and often thought how happy he 
would be as one of them to fill Lena’s 
basket and place it on her lovely head. 
Often he saw old Casper in his boat on 
the shore mending his nets, and Lena 
bringing him his noonday meal, and 
wished to be his son-in-law and take 
charge of his schooner, and have noth- 
ing else. For, true to his sense of hon- 
or, he never approached her, nor did 
they meet, except now and then, when 
going to the village church. Their eyes 
met, no doubt, and sent their message. 
This we may suppose, but it is not his- 
torical. 

And how with Lena? Her reserve, 
her absolute unwillingness to receive 
the addresses of any, would always 
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prove, as facts of history, that the occa- 
sional glimpse of loving eyes had done 
their silent work. And so a year had 
passed, when, on a Sunday afternoon, 
the pastor of the village came to see old ' 
Casper. 

“Hast heard the news?” said he. 
‘What can be the matter with the Lam- 
mers?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Casper; “saw 
him last night on business. He was 
excited; wanted to buy my schooner. 
I told him he could not have it, for all 
his money —it was an heirloom of my 
father. He got more excited; called 
me obstinate, scheming; said, ‘As for 
your Lena, I would not have her in the 
house for nothing.’ I left pretty quick ; 
can not bear much of that kind.” 

“There you have it!” exclaimed the 
dominie. “People say there were very 
angry words between father and son. 
They say Lena has played the coquette 
with Ralf; they blame her for this——” 

“Hold on, Deminie!” said the old 
man, very seriously. ‘Preach to me 
in the church as much as you please, 
but out of church don’t teach me les- 
sons of honesty.” 

He called Lena. The maiden came 
with tearful eyes, for, somehow or other, 
rumor had reached her. Ralf had left, 
and was nowhere to be found. 

“Lena,” said her father, sternly, “did 
Ralf Lammers ever speak to thee since 
his return?” 

“ Never, father.” 

“Did any letters or messages pass 
between you?” 

“Never, father.” 

“Is there any understanding between 
you?” 

“T don’t know what you mean, fa- 
ther.” 

The pastor took Lena by the hand, 
and said: “It is all right, dear child, 
and I shall put thee right before the 
people. Lena, wilt come to the Holy 
Supper next Sunday?” 
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“T will, Dominie,” said Lena, break- 
ing out in tears, and sobbing as one 
who had lost the treasure of her heart. 

“What makes the child so unhappy?” 
said old Casper, when Lena had left. 

* Don’t exactly know,” said the dom- 
inie, smiling at the old man’s short-sight- 
edness. 

But the dominie did know. To him 
the culprits had confided their troubles. 
But the dominie, as a man .of honor, 
kept their secret to himself; not even 
his trusty wife knew anything about it. 
And so the dominie took a lively inter- 
est in the fate of Ralf, and set to work 
to find him out, but all in vain. 

Two weeks had passed, when he re- 
ceived a letter, postmarked Teksel. Ralf 
stated that, unable to bear the torture of 
his mind, he had resolved to “make his 
own way,” and would sail the following 
day, as third mate, on board the vessel 
Marianne, bound for Rio Janeiro. He 
wished the dominie to communicate 
this to his father and.. .. . we know 
whom. 

The anger of Joost Lammers gave way 
to sorrow and lamentation. Perhaps he 
would now have given much to have Lena 
as his daughter in the house. But an- 
ger and sorrow subsided. “Business” 
superseded paternal regret. Rio Janeiro 
was a fine commercial starting-point; he 
would send Ralf money enough to start ; 
meantime, his foolish whim might wear 
out. So he sent with the next sailing- 
vessel letters of credit, to the address of 
the third mate of the M/arianne. 

The Marianne came to destination, so 
did the letters of credit; but judge of the 
dominie’s astonishmert, when, months 
thereafter, he received the letters of cred- 
it, returned, with a few lines from Ralf. 
“He needed none of his father’s prop- 
erty, and would make his way with- 
out it.” 

Dutch obstinacy had broken the lines, 
and the same spirit which once broke 
loose from Spanish tyranny, made the 
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young Hollander reject paternal aid. 
Months and months wore on, but no 
tidings came from Ralf. The rich man 
began to weary. The son, of whom he 
was so proud, was gone; what were his 
riches to him in his solitude? For Lena 
he had left, and, almost strange to say, 
Lena, on that account, took slowly by 
degrees, the place of Ralf. He knew he 
loved her. What the last angry words 
might have been, no one ever knew. 
But he was aware that for the love of 
Lena he had left. Lena, the poor skip- 
per’s daughter, rose in his estimation. 
Lena must have worth: to leave father, 
and riches, and all for her. And now 
the rich Reder was often seen at Vliet- 
ing’s humble cottage. People began to 
say, “Joost Lammers takes to Lena; 
wonder what he might do if Ralf came 
back!” : 

Poor Lena! She daily carried her 
basket, and faithfully attended her sick- 
ening mother, and when the Reder was 
struck with palsy, and lingered long, she 
often came to see and nurse him, and 
spoke of Ralf, and tried to give him 
consolation. 

But after a few months the village 
doctor gave no hope, and warned the 
dominie to prepare his patient for the 
worst. 

For the worst/ That is the term so 
often used for what ough? to be the best / 

The dominie was aware of this. He 
had known the Reder from his youth, 
had married him, baptized his Ralf, bu- 
ried his wife, and knew the man as well, 
if not better, than himself. There was 
much good in Joost Lammers. Increas- 
ing riches had for a time “kind of daz- 
zled” him, but the Dutch sense of right 
and wrong remained. 

“Glad to see you, Dominie,” he said, 
with difficult utterance. “The Lord 
seems to call me home.” 

The dominie sat down, and taking the 
sick man’s hand, pressed it with friend- 
ly affection. 
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“Home, where?” he asked with se- 
rious mien. 

“Well, I don’t know,” gasped Joost, 
“is it not heaven?” 

“May be,” said the dominie, “ may be 
not. You know there are wo places?” 

The Dutch, you know, are somewhat 
puritanical; they don’t admit of a pur- 
gatory. Perhaps they are right. It 
would seem earthly life is purgatory 
enough. At any rate, Joost compre- 
hended at once the dilemma. 

“T want to go to heaven,” said Joost, 
peremptorily. 

“Well,” answered his friend, “then 
make ready.” 

“How?” 

‘“‘Confess your sins and make amends.” 

That is all the dominie ever said con- 
cerning the dying words of Joost. What- 
ever their further intercourse may have 
been, this was the result as far as known. 
A legacy of 6,000 florins was bequeath- 
ed to Lena, whom he called “his daugh- 
ter in hope,” to be deposited in the bank 
of Jan Van Cleven at the Hague. His 
son Ralf was heir to his whole estate, 
which was to be in charge of the dom- 
inie until his return, and in case of death, 
or not being heard of for ten years, was 
to go to the Orphan Asylum of Scheven- 
ingen. 

Months and months passed; no tid- 
ings from Ralf. At last, one morning, 
Lena returning from the market brought 
a letter from the post-office, directed to 
the domine. She often did those little 
services to her beloved pastor. This 
time her heart fluttered when she hid 
the letter in her bosom. She knew that 
writing. It came from far. It bore the 
post-mark of New York. She walked 
very fast this time. 

“What’s the matter, eve kind?” 
said the dominie, when she with shak- 
ing hand took the letter and handed it 
to him. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “from Ralf! at 
last! at last!” and opening it, he read 
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the contents aloud to trembling Lena. 
They were short. He was first mate 
of the Prince of Orange, bound for Am- 
sterdam. The captain was an invalid, 
hoping to die yet in old Holland, but not 
expected to live so long. Ralf was to 
succeed him in the command. They 
were to sail ina few days. He wanted 
Lena to know this. That was all. 

But it was enough for Lena! He was 
alive, he was coming, he thought of her. 

Two months of inward joy and hope- 
ful expectation. For two months her 
daily walks to the city market were 
made light and cheerful with dreaming 
joy of coming bliss. Her arms were 
stronger, her head was more erect, her 
smile more frequent; and people said: 
“ Ah, that legacy has cheered Lena, and 
no wonder!” 

The days of expectation began to 
shorten: November had set in with its 
gloomy storms, and restless atmosphere. 
The nearing arrival of the Prince of Or- 
ange was the talk among the sailors. 
Would she come through the Channel, 
or round the North Sea? The proba- 
bilities were matters of discussion among 
the men who knew Ralf, and had enjoy- 
ed the hardy boy’s company in some of 
their fishing expeditions. 

“A fine lad he was,” said one, “and 
just one to command a ship as fine as 
the Prince of Orange.” 

“‘ No wonder the Reders put confidence 
in him; he will stick to her to the bitter 
end,” said another. “I hope he went 
north —it is the longest, but the safest, 
way. When you come out of the Chan- 
nel, it is sometimes pretty hard work, I 
tell you.” 

And pretty hard it was that stormy 
month! The ocean waves, driven up 
the Channel by the heavy western winds, 
accumulating on the shores of Holland, 
where they are met by the boisterous 
North Sea, often form a caldron, in 
which many a vessel is wrecked. It 
was the 17th of November. The sun 
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had set in the roaring waves of the 
ocean. Far, far off on the horizon a ves- 
sel had been observed, struggling in the 
midst of sweeping waves which threw 
it like a toy. Three, four times the sig- 
nals of distress had boomed in the dark. 
A light was burning on the shivering 
mast. 

What vessel was it? Nobody knew. 
But, notwithstanding rain and storm, the 
shore was filled with sturdy men, who 
came to the rescue. In vain they tried 
to catch the retreating wave, and make 
their way. They gave it up. 

“Where is Casper Vlieting?” cried 
one; “his sloop is safer than any, and 
he, if any, knows how to manage it!” 

“Don’t you see him?” said another. 
“They are dragging it along. Hurrah 
for Casper! who goes with him?” 

“TI! and I!” cried a hundred voices. 
But Casper called loud: “Is Walter 
here?” 

“Present!” criedasquare-built young 
man, who jumped into the sloop. 

“That will do!” said Casper. “One 
man is enough. Now, Walter, catch 
the first wave.” 

The wave came, and retreating swept 
the frail little thing over curling foam 
into the midst of the turmoil. 

“ Never did I such a risky thing,” said 
old Casper, when with husky voice he 
told me the story, which I had read 
some years before in the newspapers. 
And as he was the principal actor and 
only witness, I shall let him tell the tale 
of sadness in his own words, as I re- 
member them well. 

“ Never did I such a risky thing, sir, 
never! It was like defying God and His 
providence. The sea was awful. How 
the sloop could stand it, I don’t con- 
ceive even now. It went asa mere shell 
on top and between the gulches of salt- 
water. Now and then we had a chance 
to ply our oars. Then again we were 
cast up and down as if we were worth 
nothing. But I kept looking at the 
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It had come down—I 
The ship was sinking 


burning lantern. 
could see that. 
fast. 

“‘Hurry on!’ I cried to Walter. 
Poor dear fellow! How he worked 
whenever there was a chance! And 
actually, sir, we got near enough to see 
a man standing on the sinking deck. 
You see, sir, I had a foreboding. May 
be, I thought, that is the Prince of Or- 
ange. May be Ralf is on board. I 
thought of Lena, of Joost, of Ralf. I 
worked as if I had a fever. Finally, 
we came near enough to see a man wav- 
ing a white handkerchief. 

“‘Strike out, Walter,’ I said, ‘strike. 
So! that’s right.’ 

“¢What ship?’ I cried. 

“* Prince of Orange! 1am the first 
mate in command! All gone but me. 
Boat capsized.’ 

“T tell you, sir, I felt as if I had ten 
lives in me. ‘Up to the ship, Walter, 
up!’ And up we came. When just 
then there was a crash, sir, as if the 
world had come to an end. We went 
down—everything went down; but I 
am a good swimmer, and when I came 
up, I looked for something to hold on. 
I knew I could not reach the shore. 
You swim ten minutes, and one of those 
waves throws you twenty minutes back. 

“T saw a man’s head. A wave threw 
it near me. But the arms held on toa 
plank. 

“Tt came nearer. ‘Hold on to this, 
Casper!’ cried a voice, which I knewat 
once. 

“Lord! sir, I struck out, I assure 
you, and caught the plank. 

“* How is Lena?’ said the voice. 

“* Ralf, Ralf!’ I said, ‘is it you?’ 

“* How is Lena?’ he said again. 

“* Waits for you,’ I said. You see, 
sir, I knew it all; there was no use 
playing blind. 

“¢Thank God!’ he said. ‘Now hold 
on, Father Casper, hold on—this plank 
will bear you.’ 
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“T held on. But the plank was small. 
It dipped; it could not hold two. 

“* Genacht, Vader /’ he said, and that 
was the last I heard or saw of Ralf.” 

Here the old man broke down in sobs. 
Ralf’s last words sounded and sounded 
in his’ears. How he held on to the 
plank, how he was washed ashore, how 
he was taken home by Lena, how he 
woke as from a dream, he never knew; 
but the “ Genacht, Vader!” of noble Ralf 
was the last remembrance of that terri- 
ble night. 


As I had promised, I returned, the 
following morning, to Casper Vlieting’s 
cottage. The old man sat on the porch, 
his gray head resting on his hands. 

“She is gone,” said he. Entering, I 
found Lena sitting near the bed, on 
which the body of her mother was laid 
out in the whitest linen. She was com- 


posed, as one who has long lived with 
those “gone before.” 
Three days she thus watched beside 


the mortal remains of her mother. She 
thought of Ralf’s body washed ashore, 
of his enduring love, of his noble sacri- 
fice, of what might have been. Then her 
mind wandered back to childhood, to 
her school-days, to the last kiss given 
to Ralf. Then his silent look of love 
recurred to her, when meeting at the 
church. Then her mother’s sympa- 
thy, who, with woman’s tact, had given 
her courage to wait in silence, and had 
watched with her over the loved dead, 
when washed ashore and laid out for the 
grave. 

Poor dear Lena! I see her yet, when 
three days thereafter she took her fath- 
er’s arm, and with tearful eyes followed 
the mother’s remains to the church-yard 
on the Scheveningen road. 

Four sturdy fishermen carried the 
coffin; the village dominie followed; 
then came the old man, supported by 
his daughter, followed by a throng of 
hardy men, who, so often in peril of 
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death, seemed to realize the solemnity 
of bringing the mortal remains to their 
last resting-place. No hearse there, no 
carriages, no cabs, no trotting. But re- 
spectful silence, as the children of the 
Most High, rendering dust to dust, while 
the spirit had gone home. 

Next to the grave of Ralf was the spot 
prepared. While the coffin was low- 
ered, the psalm, ‘“Out of the deep,” was 
sung by those men who often had called 
to Him “out of the deep.” The domi- 
nie said a prayer, wherein the living were 
remembered as well as the departed; 
two @f the nearest friends filled the 
grave, and planted the head-stone. Then 
Lena left her father’s arm, and put a 
garland of white flowers on the stone, 
folded her hands, as in prayer, turned to 
the grave of Ralf, dropped a tear, and, 
this time leaning on her father’s arm, 
walked home in silence. 


Some years had passed, when from 
Belgium I had to go to Utrecht. Many 
things had changed, and among them 
myself. A religious movement had run 
through the Netherlands. Ministers 
met, and those who thought with them 
joined the meetings. At one of them I 
found the dominie of Scheveningen. At 
sight of his venerable face, the past re- 
turned at’once. The “ Genacht, Vader,” 
and Lena again took form. 

“And how is Lena?” I asked, after 
we had passed words of pleasant recog- 
nition. The light-blue eyes of the gray- 
haired dominie became moist. He wait- 
ed a moment; then he shid in a subdued 
voice, as one who did not wish to be 
heard by anyone but me: 

“She rests near Ralf, and on her 
stone is marked, as on his, ‘Genacht, 
Vader.’ She never married in this 
world; to us they seem as one. I loved 
her much, this dear Lena!” 

After a pause, he continued: “As 
long as her mother lived, she kept 
up. Nothing like woman’s words and 
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tact to strengthen a woman’s broken 
heart. Do you understand that, my 
young friend?” 

I could not say I fully did. I have 
learned it since. He did not wait for 
my answer, but went on: 

“When her dear mother was gone, 
Lena began to fail. Old Casper had 
not much to say; he is always the same, 
and seems to meet old age with cheer- 
ful expectation. You know, the legacy 
keeps him at ease. But Lena failed and 
failed, till at length the market saw her 
no more. Then she took to bed, and 
many an hour I passed with her, read- 
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N the evening of November roth, 
1865, we sailed from the port of 


O 


Mazatlan for San Blas. My wife accom- 
panied me, and a servant Mexican boy. 
The voyage could not have been more 


pleasant. There were but four passen- 
gers; the vessel was very clean, the cap- 
tain polite and obliging. From choice, 
we spread our beds upon the poop of 
the deck, and slept in the open, balmy 
air, with the bright stars for our canopy. 
On the morning of the 22d we entered 
the port and disembarked. The port 
is a mere estero of considerable depth, 
and extending nearly across its entrance 
is a natural breakwater, which has ev- 
ery appearance, at first sight, of an ar- 
tificial one, built of huge bowlders and 
rounded stones; but it is a natural 
formation, and a very extraordinary 
one. San Blas is situated upon the 
coast of the large Mexican State of Ja- 
lisco, at the mouth of the Rio Santia- 
go, about 190 miles south of Mazatlan. 
It is the desembarcadero, or sea- port 
town, of a very extensive interior coun- 
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ing and praying. Often she asked her 
father to tell her over and over what 
happened on that fatal November night. 
When he came to the last words, she 
would say: ‘That is enough, father, 
thank you.’ At last the doctor gave up 
all hope. She breathed heavily and 
slowly. It was night. Her father sat 
near her, holding her hand. Once more, 
at her request, he told the story. When 
he had just said the last words, she said 
faintly, ‘Put them on my stone.’ Then 
a shiver came over her, and, grasping 
her father’s hand, she said once more, 
‘Genacht, Vader /’ and was gone.” 
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try, particularly Tepic, distant about 
sixty miles; and partly, also, for the 
large city of Guadalajara, and numerous 
smaller towns in the far interior. In 
times gone by, San Blas was a busy and 
thriving place of no little importance, 
and during the Spanish dominion, was 
the principal navy depot —I believe the 
only one upon the western coast of Mex- 
ico. Evidences of its former conse- 
quence are still to be seen, in the ruins 
of large and capacious warehouses, 
which, I was informed, once contained 
navy supplies; and, besides these, the 
old ruins of an immense fort or castle, 
built upon an isolated and precipitous 
hill in the rear of the town. These 
ruins, when viewed from the port—over- 
grown with creepers, trees, and parasitic 
plants—give to it an air of peculiar trop- 
ical and picturesque beauty. In walking 
from the beach to the old castle on the 
hill, you pass over many ruins of streets, 
and structures of stone once of consid- 
erable height and magnitude; but these 
are all fallen and crumbling upon the 
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ground, and are only replaced by the 
squalid huts of the present indolent in- 
habitants—sad memento of a once en- 
terprising and industrious people. The 
population is composed mostly of half- 
breeds and Indians, and is variously es- 
timated at from 500 to 1,500, many of 
whom leave the sea-coast during the 
rains, for the higher lands in the inte- 
rior, to escape the malaria, mosquitoes, 
and sand-flies that infest the coast at 
this season. The hotel, or the rickety 
hovel which they call a hotel, was so 
crowded that we had some difficulty in 
procuring accommodations, but finally 
succeeded in getting a place to sleep. 
The table, however, was bountifully sup- 
plied with all the luxuries of land and 
sea. Among these good things I must 
mention the fine, large oysters which 
were served up at every meal, cooked in 
every style, as well as raw on the “half- 
shell.” These oysters are very large, 
fat, and good, resembling those of New 
Orleans, and may be found in abun- 


dance, in every inlet and lagoon in the 
vicinity of San Blas. 

On the 24th, at 4 A.M., we were awak- 
ened to take our departure for Los Chi- 


los. At this season of the year, the 
roads are so muddy we can not go to 
Tepic in the diligence. After partaking 
of a cup of coffee, our baggage was 
strapped on donkeys, and we proceeded 
to the embarcadero, a walk about a mile 
and a half over a very sandy road. We 
found the boat ready to convey us to 
Los Chilos, where we were to meet the 
stage. The water being very shallow, 
the boat could not reach the shore; the 
passengers had to be carried to it on 
the backs of the natives ; for myself, I 
preferred to wade. We had six Mexi- 
can gentlemen as passengers (White 
men). They were merchants, from 
Guadalajara, Tepic, and Guaymas, all 
pleasant companions. Time passed 
pleasantly, as our boat, manned by two 
natives, glided over the smooth waters. 
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The esfero is quite narrow, and in many 
places nearly arched over with the 
branches of trees, making our passage 
shady and pleasant. The bank, for 
nearly the whole distance, is concealed 
by the pestilential mangrove, with its 
innumerable roots forming an impene- 
trable barrier. Occasionally, when the 
bank was revealed to view, we found it 
occupied by some rusty old alligator, 
sunning himself with mouth wide open. 
We never failed to give him a broadside 
with our fire-arms, which soon hurried 
him into the water. Various species of 
water-birds enlivened the scene. We 
sometimes passed a grotto, or a deep 
recess in the mangrove bushes, com- 
pletely arched over, where the solitary 
kingfisher made his loved retreat. This 
portion of our trip was pleasant and in- 
teresting; but alas! amid these dark 
brakes of mangrove swamps lurks the 
pestilential malaria, which no constitu- 
tion or acclimation can withstand. At 
2 P.M., we reached Los Chilos, having 
traveled eighteen miles by water. We 
had just time to partake of a little re- 
freshment, when the stage arrived, and 
we started at once for Tepic, glad to get 
away from the. mosquitoes and sand- 
flies, which at this place were intolerable. 
As we proceeded, new and ever-chang- 
ing scenes broke upon my enraptured 
view. At times we emerged from the 
thick woods into open glades or small 
prairies, set with little lakes, in which 
numbers of richly plumaged grad/e 
(long-legged aquatic birds) were wad- 
ing. Then again we passed through 
groves of the far-reaching branches of 
the beautiful mimosa and wild fig. In 
the meantime, our senses were regaled 
by the delicious fragrance of the dewy 
flowers, and charmed by the rich and 
varied notes of the mocking-bird and 
of bright-plumaged orioles. Everything 
was teeming with life and beauty. About 
a league and a half from Los Chilos we 
reached a little village, by which a 
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mountain stream of clear water flows. 
The people were in a state of great ex- 
citement, concerning the loss of a boy 
about ten years old, whom they suppos- 
ed to have been devoured by an alli- 
gator in the stream; but I am of the 
opinion that the boy was drowned acci- 
dentally, for an alligator can not devour 
its food under water ; and had he caught 
the boy and drowned him, he would 
soon have dragged him on shore for that 
purpose. 

At sundown, we reached the village 
of Navorito. All these villages are mere 
thatched huts, with no furniture or com- 
forts, the inhabitants of which are ready 
to abandon them at a moment’s warning 
of danger from robbers or revolutionists. 
On a little donkey they carry all they 
possess, and those who are not the fort- 
unate owners of a donkey carry their 
effects on their heads, or strap them on 
their backs. We often see women Car- 
rying immense loads in this way. Thus 
equipped, they flee to some more quiet 
portion of the country, and if they do 
not find a hovel ready for them and 
which has been deserted by some one 
else, they soon construct one of sticks 
and grass, not unlike the shiftless Dig- 
ger Indian. This class of people com- 
pose at least two-thirds of the popula- 
tion of Mexico. 

At 2 A.M., we were rumbling over the 
rough road in the dark. As we advanc- 
ed, the dawning of day revealed the fine 
undulating country through which we 
were passing, with here and there a 
rancho of native huts. At times we 
were greeted by the barking, wolf-like 
dogs of the natives as we passed their 
huts, and by the loud, harsh screams of 
the great green macaws and other*par- 
rots, as we drove through the woods. 
The beautiful, exciting, and ever-chang- 
ing scenery passing in rapid review, can 
be better enjoyed than described. We 
had ascended from low regions, or tierra 
caliente, to the upland, or “éerra tem- 
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plado, and the change was delightful. 
Instead of the sultry heat of the low 
lands, we now enjoyed the fresh, cool 
atmosphere of the mountains. 

The view from this point was truly a 
crowning one in magnificence, and I gaz- 
ed upon it with mute admiration and 
pleasure. The immense valley that 
skirts the sea-coast, a portion of which 
we had just passed through, lay spread 
out at our feet, covered with a sea of 
eternal verdure, presenting every shade 
of color. Embosomed in it were num- 
bers of bright lakes, and the tortuous 
windings of the Rio Santiago could dis- 
tinctly be seen; while still farther on, 
toward the west, in the dim distance, 
lay old ocean. Turning my gaze to 
the far interior, mountains on mount- 
ains met my view, gradually receding, 
until they were lost or mingled with the 
blue sky; while more prominent in the 
foreground stood, towering above the 
misty clouds, Mount Tepic, in whose 
shadow lay the beautiful valley and city 
bearing its name. My rapt admiration 
was interrupted by the conductor, who 
called out, “Vamonos.” I mounted on 
the outside with the driver to have a bet- 
ter view, and we were again in full gallop, 
rolling over a beautiful undulating road, 
through an open, picturesque country. 
The rice and barley fields looked fresh 
and green, while the plantain and orange 
groves and coffee orchards gave to the 
sceneatropical appearance. As we near- 
ed the city, the country seemed to be in 
a better state of cultivation. The pretty 
little rivulets of clear, sweet water were 
bridged over, and the small thatched 
huts of the natives were prettily embow- 
ered among the plantains and oranges. 
All around, everywhere, a mantle of flow- 
ers of various hues was spread over plain 
and bush. The most numerous of these 
were the various kinds of convolvulus, or 
morning-glory. The near approach of 
the cloud-enveloped mountain of San 
Juan gave us hopes of a speedy termi- 
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nation of our day’s journey. After pass- 
ing the large but neglected coffee - plan- 
tation of La Fortuna, which is but a 
short distance from the city, we soon 
found ourselves rolling through the 
rough paved streets of Tepic to the Po- 
seda Bola de Oro, where we arrived at 
10 A.M., a little tired but invigorated by 
our morning’s ride. 

Tepic is a larger city than Mazatlan, 
though the population is less, as well as 
its commerce. Some of the houses, ex- 
teriorly, are palaces; for, like all Span- 
ish American cities, the old Moorish 
style of architecture is still adhered to. 
The outside presents a very plain, cold 
front to the street; but the inside, in 
which there is always a capacious court- 
yard ornamented with flowers, has beau- 
tiful arches, pillars, and immense corri- 
dors, giving to it an air of comfort as 
well as elegance. Some of these court- 
yards are really handsome gardens, 
adorned with many varieties of rare 
plants and‘flowers peculiar to the coun- 
try, as well as exotics, among which 
roses and japonicas are conspicuous. 
Orange-trees, with their golden fruit, 
shade the corridors. In the centre of 
the court- yard is generally a handsome 
fountain, which throws up a jet of pure, 
clear water, the very sight of which is 
refreshing. 

The climate of Tepic is everything 
one could desire. At this season of the 
year (December), the nights are cool, 
and frost is not uncommon, but is never 
severe enough to injure vegetation, which 
seems to remain green the year round. 
Sugar-cane is grown successfully all 
about Tepic, and there is a large sugar 
factory in the vicinity, which not only 
supplies Tepic, but a considerable quan- 
tity is exported to other parts of Mexico. 
Rice is also successfully cultivated, as 
well as barley, tobacco, coffee, cotton, 
and all kinds of tropical fruits, in the 
greatest abundance. The Plaza, which 
is very handsome, has a fountain in the 
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centre, and is ornamented with fine 
shade-trees of mountain ash and the 
orange. A beautiful river (the Tepic) 
a tributary of the Santiago, flows near 
the city. There are also many springs in 
the vicinity. A short distance from the 
city is the large cotton factory of Bar- 
ron & Forbes, where brown or unbleach- 
ed cotton cloth is manufactured, and 
sold readily at the establishment for a 
good price. But, notwithstanding that 
this is decidedly a cotton-growing coun- 
try, these enterprising gentlemen, in 
consequence of its scarcity, are compel- 
led to import the raw material from 
Payta and other foreign ports. The 
factory is a large, two-story building, 
inclosing a square court-yard. Inside 
this massive building are the workshops, 
besides the looms and spindles, all of 
which are managed with admirable dis- 
cipline. The principal directors and 
managers of this establishment are 
Americans. Everything is kept in the 
neatest order—no confusion; all work 
in their place, and the vast establish- 
ment moves like a clock. The taste 
and management exhibited here have 
made Jauga a little paradise, and the 
admiration of strangers as well as Te- 
picafios. The garden attached is the 
principal attraction to visitors. It con- 
tains a number of acres, bordering the 
bank of the Tepic River. A high wall 
incloses the land side, while upon the 
river the wall is just high enough to 
make a pleasant seat, where one can 
watch the swift- flowing current of the 
stream. The garden is tastefully laid 
off in walks, ornamented with a great 
variety of shrubbery, and darkly shaded 
with tropical fruit-trees. Here we see 
the apple and peach growing side by 
side with the orange, the citron, the 
mango, the aguacate, the plantain, and 
other tropical trees. The pine-apple 
and northern strawberry flourish upon 
the same ground. Flowers of innumer- 
able varieties, both native and foreign, 
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and of every hue, are arranged with 
great taste. In the centre of the gar- 
den is a fountain, throwing a jet of wa- 
ter in the shape of a huge lily. The 
swift-running stream, with its artificial 
walled banks, borders more than half 
the garden; and to add still more to 
this fairy scene, there is in the river a 
small island, a hundred yards in length, 
which is walled up to keep the bank 
from washing, and is connected with the 
garden by a foot-bridge. This fairy 
islet is darkly shaded with plantain and 
coffee-trees, bending under the weight 
of their fruit, among the branches of 
which the birds sing “from morn till 
dewy eve.” They are so tame as to 
appear domesticated. The song of the 
birds—among which are the ever-inter- 
esting mocking-birds—together with the 
freshness and fragrance of the flowers, 
rendered the place pleasant and attract- 
ive in the highest degree. At the low- 
er end of the garden is a small inclos- 
ure, in which is kept a number of huge 
terrapins. 

Truly, Jauga (pronounced Howka) is 
one of the great features of Tepic. The 
factory was commenced many years ago 
by its present owners. These wealthy 
and enterprising gentlemen have made 
it, what its name implies, “ The Garden 
of Eden.” The house of Barron & 
Forbes is the wealthiest in the repub- 
lic of Mexico. They have another 
princely establishment near the City of 
Mexico, which I shall hereafter write 
about. To return to Tepic. The build- 
ings are generally large and commodi- 
ous. There are many retail shops, and 
a few wholesale stores of European 
goods. The population of Tepic is es- 
timated at 12,000. There are but few 
foreigners, and these are principally 
German merchants. There are several 
churches in the city, and all in full blast. 
The large cathedral on the Plaza is a 
very fine building. Feast days are rath- 
er too frequent in this progressive age. 
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More than half the time is consumed in 
these festivals. But it seems the lower 
class of Mexicans have become so hab- 
ituated to them that they could not be 
happy otherwise. The Plaza every Sun- 
day presents a lively appearance. The 
native Indians and vancheros come in 
from the country to sell their vegetables, 
fruits, and various kinds of ware. They 
are seated in rows upon the ground, en- 
tirely covering the large Plaza, and with 
their peculiar costume present an inter- 
esting and picturesque scene. At eight 
o’clock, when the Jadre is taking the 
Holy Sacrament in the church fronting 
the Plaza, the bell taps, and the vast 
multitude cease talking and laughing, 
and fall upon their knees, with their 
faces toward the church. Then all is 
silent as death; not a word is spoken, 
not a dog barks, or durro brays. At 
the expiration of about three minutes, 
the bell again taps, all rise, and resume 
their avocations. 

On feast days, as well as on Sunday, 
church is first attended to; then the 
bull-fight, cock-fighting, and other bar- 
barous amusements. The Church has 
many ways of getting money out of the 
poor people, one of which is as follows: 
When the Plaza is crowded with coun- 
try people, a man— perhaps one of the 
attachés of the church—goes round 
among the crowd, with a crucified Jesus 
nailed to a cross, mangled and bloody; 
for the privilege of kissing the feet of 
this figure, each poor creature pays some- 
thing to the man who carries it. No 
one that I could see refused the prof- 
fered kiss. One would suppose that 
where there is so much show of relig- 
ious devotion and fanaticism, the peo- 
ple ought to be virtuous and honest; 
but such is not the case. Under the 
guise of friendship, the priests, who 
claim to be of the Holy Catholic Church, 
keep them in ignorance, and as subject 
to their command as the veriest slave. 
Their own examples of the basest im- 
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morality are enough to make any en- 
lightened Catholic blush for his relig- 
ion, and in a more civilized community 
would never be tolerated. 

I have dwelt at some length (for a 
journal) on the features of Tepic, be- 
cause nature has made it one of the 
most favored spots that I have seen in 
Mexico. Everything that man could 
desire has been placed in this beautiful 
valley for his peaceful enjoyment. It 
was once the favorite residence of the 
wealthy, the charm-spot of people of 
taste and refinement. But, alas! how 
changed! This lovely place has been 
the scene of more savage cruelty than 
perhaps any other portion of Mexico. 
Revolution after revolution, Arouuncia- 
mientos and thieves, have devastated 
the city and the ranches in the valley, 
and either driven off or killed the better 
class of the former inhabitants. At this 
day, the roof of nearly every house in 
Tepic is a breastwork or fortification, 
and scarcely a house but what bears the 
marks of cannon- balls or bullets. The 
pavements of the street have been torn 
up for barricades, and never been re- 
placed; the houses mutilated and ruin- 
ed. We went to see one of these ruin- 
ed houses. It had been one of the finest 
in the city, owned by a wealthy gentle- 
man of Spanish origin. He and his ac- 
complished wife had traveled much in 
Europe, where they gathered all the re- 
fined taste which they so well exhibited 
in the building of this once princely es- 
tablishment. The brutal soldiery at- 
tacked the city, entered and sacked the 
richest houses in it, and against this 
particular house they seemed to have a 
jealous spite. The occupants fled to the 
City of Mexico, and have never return- 
ed. When we visited the house, an old 
Mexican lady, who has charge of it, 
kindly showed us the entire premises, 
and the devastation to the rich furniture 
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which lay in heaps in every room. The 
house is two stories, and, with the side- 
buildings and flower-garden, occupies 
nearly an entire block. The floors of 
all the rooms, as well as of the capa- 
cious inner corridor, are of Italian mar- 
ble. The house was well planned for 
comfort and elegance. We were shown 
large piles of the ddris of broken and 
ruined furniture, of the most costly so- 
fas, lounges, easy-chairs, marble tables, 
étageres, huge brass bedsteads, marble 
vases; in fact, hundreds of articles which 
taste and refinement had gathered. Of 
the splendid French mirrors nothing but 
the frames were left. We counted twen- 
ty rosewood wardrobes with their doors 
broken in, and nearly as many bureaus 
served in like manner; nothing escaped. 
These barbarous soldiers were quartered 
in this house for some days, and they 
used the doors and window-blinds as 
fuel to cook with, making the fire against 
the handsome finished walls of the dif- 
ferent rooms. The fine library was en- 
tirely destroyed. But there was one 
species of ornament they did not touch, 
and that was some fine paintings, said 
to be by the old masters. Superstition 
saved them, regarding them, doubtless, 
as saints. The-furniture alone of this 
house is said to have cost some hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. Other 
first-class houses met with the same 
fate, until the ruin of the wealthy and 
intelligent portion of the city was com- 
plete. And this is Mexican liberty, or 
republicanism! The whole country has 
met with the same treatment by the low- 
er class of “Zibertads.” Ab uno disce 
omnes. 

Any one who reflects upon the con- 
dition of this beautiful land as it is, and 
as it was, can not but deplore the rap- 
id and sure degeneracy, which, if not 
checked, will make it worse than the 
Apaches’ country. 








MARIE. 


It chanced that I, in years gone by, 

Sought out one day, I scarce know why, 
The market of Aubette ; 

And I saw there a maiden fair, 

With midnight eyes, and golden hair, 
And fate and I had met. 


I went again somehow, and then 

I often went—for when, O when, 
Will heedless youth beware? 

The sweet surprise within her eyes, 

As when the morn lights up the skies, 
Allured me unaware. 


Her timid glance did so entrance, 
That I, beguiled thereby perchance, 
Deemed it a mere caprice ; 
Ah well-a-day! how quickly may 
We fritter golden hours away, 
Which promise joy and peace. 


An attic high, against the sky — 

Affaire d'amour —a fragile tie — 
Two swallows neath the eaves; 

One hour ago I sought, and lo! 

No birds were there; the one, I know 
Has gone, the other grieves. 


Dear lost Marie! I would not see 
The heaven of love in store for me, 
But turned with pride away ; 
So now I weep, and sadly keep 
My mournful vigils o’er the sleep 
Of her I spurned that day. 


Could I forget, I would; and yet 
Remorse is keener than regret, 
Requiting pain with pain; 
And when the bells ring solemn knells, 
I hither bring sweet immortelles ; 
Dead birds come not again. 
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THE RHODE ISLAND PRIVATEER. 


Misstons Etrangercs of the Jesuit missionaries. 


It contains a chapter in the early history of the 


‘ie E. following narrative is translated from a letter in the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses Ecrites des 


Rhode Island people which has never before been published. Strange that, after being buried so 
long, it should now be unearthed — that, after being locked up in the old French of the original writer for 


nearly 130 years, it should be brought to light for the benefit of a succeeding generation! 


Perhaps it may 


be a matter of interest to the descendants of Captain Simeon Potter, and of the others, who, in “ the Old 
French War,” were together in the good ship Prince Charles of Lorraine, ‘as they sailed—as they sailed.” 


Letter of Father Fauque, Missionary 
of the Society of Fesus, to Father —, 
of the same Society, containing an ac- 
count of the capture of Fort d’ Oya- 
poc by an English privateer.* 


At CavEnneE, the 22d of December, 1744. 

My REVEREND FATHER:—The peace 
of our Lord be with you! I will make 
you a partaker of the greatest happiness 
I have experienced in my life, by in- 
forming you of the opportunity I had 
of suffering something for the glory of 
God. 

I returned to Oyapoc on the 25th of 
October last. Some days afterward, I 
received at my house Father d’Autilhac, 
who had returned from his mission to 
Ouanari, and Father d’Huberlant, who 
is settled at the confluence of the rivers 
Oyapoc and Camoppi, where he had form- 
ed anew mission. Thus we found our- 
selves, three missionaries together, and 
we were enjoying the pleasure of a re- 
union so rare in these countries, when 
Divine providence, to try us, permitted 
the occurrence of one of those wholly 
unexpected events which, in one day, 
destroyed the fruit of many years’ labor. 
I will relate it, with all the attending cir- 
cumstances. 

Scarcely had war been declared be- 


* The words used by Father Fauque are “‘ corsaire 
anglois.” Ascorsaire may mean either a privateer 
or a pirate, we translate it by the former word, thus 
giving him the benefit of the supposition that he in - 
tended to use the milder term,—TRans. 


tween France and England, when the 
English were sent from North America 
to cruise among the islands to the lee- 
ward of Cayenne. They determined to 
touch there, in the hope of capturing 
some vessel, pillaging some dwellings, 
and, above all, of obtaining some news 
of the Sexau, which was lost not long 
since near the river Maroni. Having 
gone too far south, and the water giving 
out, they approached Oyapoc, to obtain 
some. We should have been naturally 
informed of it, either by the Indians, who 
go out frequently to hunt or fish, or by 
the guard which our commander had 
prudently posted upon a mountain at 
the mouth of the river, whence they 
could see to the distance of three or 
four leagues. But, on the one hand, 
the Aroiias Indians, who came from 
Mayacoré to Ouanari, having been seiz- 
ed by the English, gave them informa- 
tion of the little colony of Oyapoc, of 
which they were ignorant and on which 
they had no designs when leaving their 
own country. On the other hand, the 
sentinels who were on guard, and who 
should have been our security, them- 
selves acted as guides to those who sur- 
prised us. Thus everything united to 
cause us to fall into the hands of these 
pirates.* 

Their chief was Captain Simeon Pot- 
ter, a native of New England, fitted 
out to cruise with a commission from 


*Les corsaires. 
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Williems Guéene, Governor of Rode- 
lan,* and commanding the vessel Prince 
Charles of Lorraine, of ten cannon, 
twelve swivel guns, and a crew of sixty- 
two men. They cast anchor on the 6th 
of November, and began taking in wa- 
ter at the mountain d’Argent. (This is 
the name of the country on the inner 
side of the bay formed by the river 
d’Oyapoc.) On the 7th, their long-boat, 
returning to the ship, saw a canoe of In- 
dians, which was coming from Cape Or- 
ange. (This is the cape which forms 
the other point of the bay.) The En- 
glish pursued them, frightened them by 
a discharge of their gun, seized them, 
and carried them on shipboard. The 
next day, having seen a fire during the 
night on another mountain, which is 
called Mount Lucas, they sent and seiz- 
ed two young men who were placed 
there as sentinels. They might have 
had time to come and inform us, but 
one of them, a traitor to his country, 
did not wish to do so. 

After having, in this way, learned the 
situation—the force, and generally ev- 
erything which related to the post of 
Oyapoc, they determined to surprise it. 
They attempted the enterprise in the 
night, between the 9th and roth. But 
fearing lest daylight might overtake them 
before their arrival, they turned back 
and kept themselves concealed during 
all the day of the roth. The following 
night they took their measures better. 
They arrived a little after the setting of 
the moon, and, guided by the two young 
Frenchmen, they landed about a hun- 
dred yards from the fort of Oyapoc. 

The sentinel at first took them for In- 





*Suspecting that Rodelan and Rhode Island were 
similar enough in sound to mislead Father Fauque, 
we examined the list of governors of Rhode Island, 
and found that William Greene was governor in 
1744-5. This, therefore, was a Rhode Island priva- 
teer. Father Fauque says Captain Potter was ‘‘Cre- 
ole de la Nouvelle Angleterre.” He, of course, 


means he was a native of New England, and we 
have thus translated it.—TRans. 
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dians or Negroes, who came and went 
at all hours during the night. He chal- 
lenged them, but they made no reply, 
and he then at once concluded they 
were enemies. Everyone woke up in 
surprise, but the English were within 
the place before any one had time to 
collect his thoughts. For myself, who 
was living outside the fort and was 
roused by the first cry of the sentinel, 
having opened my door, I saw them file 
by in great haste, and not being myself 
perceived, I immediately ran to awaken 
our fathers. 

So unexpected a surprise, in the mid- 
dle of a dark night, the weakness of the 
post, the few soldiers there to defend it 
(for there were not at that time more 
than ten or twelve men), the frightful 
shouts of a multitude which we suppos- 
ed, as was natural, more numerous than 
it really was, the vivid and terrible fire 
which they kept up with their guns and 
pistols, on entering the place—all these 
things induced each one, by a first im- 
pulse of which he was not himself mas- 
ter, to take to flight and conceal himself 
in the woods which surrounded us. 
Our commander, however, fired and 
wounded in the left arm the English 
captain, a young man about thirty years 
of age. What is singular, the captain 
was the only one wounded on either 
side. 

Our two missionaries, however, who 
had no spiritual charge at this post, and 
one of whom, through his zeal and friend- 
ship, wished to remain at my place, 
pressed by my solicitations, took refuge 
in the depths of the forest, with some 
Indians of their attendants and all our 
servants. For myself, I remained in 
my house, which was distant from the 
fort about a hundred yards, having re- 
solved to go first to the church, to con- 
sume the consecrated wafer, and after- 
ward to carry spiritual aid to the French, 
supposing that some of them had been 
wounded there; as I thought, certainly 
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not without reason, after having heard 
so much firing of guns, that our people 
had made some resistance. 

I went out, therefore, to execute the 
first of these projects, when a Negro 
servant, who, through goodness of heart 
and fidelity (rare qualities among the 
slaves), had remained with me, repre- 
sented to me that I would certainly be 
discovered, and they would not fail to 
fire at me, in the first heat of the con- 
test. I yielded to these reasons, and, 
as I only remained to render to my flock 
all the services demanded by my minis- 
try, I felt scruples at uselessly exposing 
myself, and determined to wait until 
break of day to show myself. 

You can easily imagine, my reverend 
father, what a variety of emotions agi- 
tated me during the remainder of that 
night. The air ceaselessly resounded 
with cries, and shouts, and yells, and 
with the discharge of guns and pistols. 
Presently I heard the doors and win- 
dows of the houses opened, and the fur- 
niture overthrown with a great crash, 
and, as I was sufficiently near to distin- 
guish perfectly the noise they made in 
the church, I was suddenly seized with 
an inward horror, in the fear lest the 
Holy Sacrament might be profaned. I 
would have given a thousand lives to 
prevent this sacrilege, but there was not 
time. Nevertheless, to hinder it by the 
only way which remained to me, I in- 
wardly addressed myself to Jesus Christ, 
and earnestly prayed Him to guard His 
adorable sacrament from the profanation 
which I feared. What took place was 
in a way so surprising, that it may rea- 
sonably be regarded as a miracle. 

During all this tumult, my Negro, who 
was perfectly aware of the danger we 
were running, and who had not the same 
reason with myself for this voluntary 
exposure, frequently proposed to me to 
take to flight. But I was unable to do 
so. I knew too well the obligations of 
my office, and I could only wait for the 
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moment when it would be in my power 
to go to the fort and see in what state 
were the French soldiers, the greater 
part of whom I supposed to be either 
dead or wounded. I said, therefore, to 
the slave, that on this occasion he was his 
own master; that I could not force him 
to remain with me, but that, neverthe- 
less, I should be pleased if he did not 
abandon me. I added, that if he had 
any grievous sin on his conscience, it 
would be best for him to confess it, to 
be prepared for any contingency, since 
he was not certain but what they might 
take away his life. This conversation 
made an impression on him, so that he 
recovered courage and remained firm. 
As soon as day dawned, I ran to the 
church, creeping through the under- 
wood, and, although they had sentinels 
and marauders on every side, I had the 
good fortune not to be seen. As I end 
tered the sacristy, which I found open, 
tears filled my eyes when I saw the cup- 
board for the vestments and linen, where 
also I kept the chaliée and the sacred 
vessels, broken open and shattered, and 
many of the vestments scattered here 
and there. I went into the choir of the 
church, where I saw the altar half un- 
covered and the cloths thrown togeth- 
er ina heap. I examined the taberna- 
cle, and found they had not noticed a 
little piece of cotton which I was accus- 
tomed to place at the opening of the 
lock, to prevent the ravers from getting 
into it. (This is an insect very common 
in the islands, which only comes out at 
night, and is very similar to the gadfly.) 
I supposed that the door was also bro- 
ken open, but, placing my hand upon it, 
I found that it had not been touched. 
Overcome with wonder, and joy, and 
thankfulness, I took the key which these 
heretics had had under their hands. I 
opened it with reverence and partook of 
the sacrament, very uncertain whether 
I should ever again have that blessing ; 
for what has not a man of my profession 
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to fear from pirates, and these pirates, 
too, being English? 

After I had thus received the sacra- 
ment, I fell on my knees to return thanks, 
and I told my Negro to go in the mean- 
while into my chamber, which was near 
at hand. He went there, but in return- 
ing was seen and arrested by a sailor. 
The slave begged for mercy, and the 
Englishman did not do him any harm. 
I showed myself then at the door of the 
sacristy, and immediately saw that I was 
aimed at. It was necessary, therefore, 
to surrender; so I came forward, and 
we took together the way to the fort. 
When we entered the place, I saw every 
face expressing the greatest joy, each 
one congratulating himself that they had 
captured a priest. 

The first one who approached me was 
the captain himself. He was a man 
small in stature, and not in any respect 
differing from the others in dress. He 
had his left arm in a sling, a sabre in 
his right hand, and two pistols in his 
belt. As he was acquainted with some 
words of French, he told me “that I 
was very welcome; that I had nothing 
to fear, as no one would attempt my 
life.” 

In the meanwhile, M. de Lage de la 
Landerie, writer of the king, and our 
storekeeper, having appeared, I asked 
him in what condition were our people, 
and if many of them were killed or 
wounded. He answered me that they 
were not; that of our soldiers he had 
seen only the sergeant and one senti- 
nel, and that on neither side was any 
one wounded but the English captain 
alone, in whose power we now were. I 
was delighted to learn that our com- 
mander, the officers, and their soldiers 
had sufficient time to escape; and, as 
by this fact the reasons which -had in- 
duced me to remain no longer existed, 
and as my personal ministry was not 
necessary, I should have much prefer- 
red being at liberty, and, could I have 
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done so, would have retreated. But I 
could not longer dream of that; and at 
that very moment, two of our soldiers, 
who were found concealed, were seized, 
and increased the number of our pris- 
oners. 

At length, dinner-time came. I was 
invited, but I certainly had no incli- 
nation to eat. I knew that our sol- 
diers and the two missionary fathers 
were in the depth of the forest, without 
clothes, food, or aid. I had no news of 
them, nor was I able to procure any. 
This reflection overwhelmed me; it was 
necessary, however, to accept their re- 
peated invitations, which seemed to me 
to be sincere. 

Scarcely had the meal commenced, 
when I saw arriving the first plunder 
they had made at my house. It was 
natural that I should be moved. In- 
deed, I showed it, so that the captain 
said to me, as an excuse for himself, 
that the King of France had first declar- 
ed war against the King of England, 
and that, in consequence of it, the 
French had already taken, pillaged, and 
burned an English post named Campo, 
near Cape Breton, and that several per- 
sons, including children, had been smoth- 
ered in the flames. 

I answered him, that, without wishing 
to enter into the detail of the affairs of 
Europe, our respective kings being to- 
day at war, I did not take it amiss; but 


-was only surprised that he should have 


come to attack Oyapoc, which was not 
worth the trouble. He replied that he 
himself exceedingly regretted having 
come here, as this delay might cause 
him to miss two merchant vessels rich- 
ly loaded, which were on the point of 
sailing from the harbor of Cayenne. I 
then said to him, that, since he saw for 
himself how inconsiderable was this 
post, and that he had scarcely anything 
to gain from it, I prayed him to accept 
a reasonable ransom, for my church, 
myself, my Negro, and everything be- 
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longing to me. This proposition was 
reasonable, but was, nevertheless, re- 
jected. He wished that I should treat 
with him for the fort and all its depend- 
encies. But I bade him observe that 
this was not a fit proposition to make to 
a simple priest; that, besides, the court 
of France had so little regard for the 
post, that recent news from Paris had 
apprised us that it would be abandoned 
as soon as practicable. “Well,” said 
he, in a spiteful way, “since you do not 
wish to entertain my proposition, we 
must continue our depredations, and 
make reprisals for all that the French 
have done against us.” 

They continued, therefore, to trans- 
port from our houses furniture, clothes, 
provisions, all with a disorder and con- 
fusion that was remarkable. What gave 
me the deepest pain was to see the sa- 
cred vessels in these profane and sacri- 
legious hands. I collected myself for a 
moment, and, awakening all my zeal, I 
told them what reason, and faith, and 
religion inspired me to say, in the most 
forcible manner. With words of per- 
suasion I mingled motives of fear for so 
criminal a profanation. The example of 
Balthazar was not forgotten; and I am 
able to say to you with truth, my rev- 
erend father, that I saw many moved 
and disposed to return these articles to 
me; but cupidity and avarice prevail- 
ed, and on the same day all the silver 
was packed up and carried aboard the 
vessel. 

The captain, more susceptible of feel- 
ing than all the others, as he had always 
seemed to me, told me that he would 
willingly yield to me what he was able to 
return, but that he had no control over 
the will of the others; that all the crew 
having part in the booty, he was not 
able, as captain, to dispose of any but 
his own share; but that he would do all 
that was in his power to induce the oth- 
ers to agree to what I proposed. This 
was, to pay them at Cayenne, or at Sur- 
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inam (a Dutch colony which was not far 
distant, and where, they told me, they 
wished to go), or even in Europe, by 
bills of exchange, for the value of the 
silver in the sacred vessels. But he was 
not able to obtain anything. 

Some time afterward, the first lieuten- 
ant asked me, through an interpreter, 
“what induced me to surrender myself 
to them?” I replied to him, “that the 
persuasion I was under that some of our 
soldiers had been wounded, had deter- 
mined me to remain for their relief.” 
“And did you not fear being killed?” 
he added. “Yes, without doubt,” I 
said; “but the fear of death is not ca- 
pable of stopping a minister of Jesus 
Christ, when he should discharge his 
duty. Every true Christian is obliged 
to sacrifice his life rather than commit a 
sin, and I should have thought that I 
was guilty of a very great one, if, having 
charge of souls in my parish, I had en- 
tirely abandoned them in their need. 
You know, indeed,” I continued—“ you 
Protestant people, who pride yourselves 
so much on reading the Scriptures— 
that it is only the hireling shepherd who 
flees before the wolf when he attacks 
the sheep.” At this discourse they look- 
ed at one another, and seemed to me to 
be entirely astonished. This lesson is, 
without doubt, something a little differ- 
ent from that of their pretended Reform- 
ation. 

For myself, I was all the while uncer- 
tain with regard to my own fate, and I 
saw well that I had everything to fear 
from such people. I addressed myself, 
therefore, to the holy guardian angels, 
and I began a Vovena* in their honor, 
not doubting but they would cause some- 
thing to turn to my advantage. I pray- 
ed them to assist me in this difficult 
emergency in which I found myself; and 
I should say here, to give a higher sanc- 
tion to this devotion, so well known and 





*A series of devotions extending through nine 
days.—TRANs. 
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so established in the usage of the Church, 
what I have recognized in my own par- 
ticular case, that I have received each 
day the signal blessings of God, through 
the intercession of these heavenly spir- 
its. 

However, as soon as night approach- 
ed—that is to say, toward six o’clock, 
for that is the time at which the sun sets 
here during the whole year—the En- 
glish drum commenced beating. They 
assembled on the Place, and posted their 
sentinels on all sides. That being done, 
the rest of the crew, as long as the night 
lasted, did not cease eating and drink- 
ing. For myself, I was constantly vis- 
ited in my hammock, since they feared, 
without doubt, that I would try to es- 
cape. In this they were mistaken, for 
two reasons detained me. The first 
was, that I had given them my parole, 
by which I had again constituted myself 
their prisoner, and I could not go out of 
their hands except by means of exchange 
or by ransom. The second was, that as 
long as I remained with them, I had 
some slight hope that I might recover 
the sacred vessels, or at least the vest- 
ments and other furniture of my church. 
As soon as it was day, the pillage re- 
commenced, with the same confusion 
and the same disorder as the day be- 
fore. Each carried to the fort whatever 
happened to fall into his hands, and 
threw it down in a pile. One arrived 
wearing an old cassock, another in a 
woman’s petticoat, a third with the crown 
of a bonnet on his head. It was the 
same with those who guarded the booty. 
They searched in the heap of clothes, 
and when they found anything which 
suited their fancy—as a peruke, a laced 
chapeau, or a dress—they immediately 
put it on and made three or four turns 
through the room with great satisfaction; 
after which they resumed their fantasti- 
calrags. They were like a band of mon- 
keys or of savages, who had never been 
away from the depths of the forest. A 
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parasol or a mirror, the smallest article 
of furniture a little showy, excited their 
admiration. This did not surprise me 
when I learned that they had scarcely 
any communication with Europe, and 
that Rodelan was a kind of little repub- 
lic, which did not pay any tribute to the 
King of England, which elected its own 
governor every year, and which had not 
even any silver money, but only notes 
for daily commerce; for this is the im- 
pression I gained from all they told me. 

In the evening the lieutenant inform- 
ed himself of everything which related 
to the dwellings of the French along the 
river—how many there were of them, at 
what distances they were, how many in- 
habitants each had, etc. Afterward, he 
took with him ten men and one of the 
young Frenchmen, who had already serv- 
ed as guide to surprise us, and, after 
having made all the necessary prepara- 
tions, they set out and went up the riv- 
er. But they found nothing, or very few 
articles, because the colonists, having 
been warned by our fugitives, had plac- 
ed all their effects in concealment, and 
particularly their Negroes, who more 
than anything else excited the cupidity 
of the English. Finding themselves 
thus disappointed in their hopes, they 
spent their anger on the buildings, which 
they burned, without, however, injuring 
the plantations. This, however, caused 
us to suspect that they had some inten- 
tions of returning. 

As to those of us who were in the 
fort, we spent this night very much like 
the preceding; the same agitations, the 
same excesses on the part of our ene- 
mies, and the same disquietude on our 
part. The second lieutenant, who was 
left in command, did not lose sight of 
me, fearing, without doubt, that I wish- 
ed to profit by the absence of the cap- 
tain and the first lieutenant, to make 
my escape. I had a great deal of diffi- 
culty in re-assuring them on this point, 
and could not convince them. People 
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of this kind, accustomed to judge others 
by themselves, are not able to imagine 
that an honorable man—that a priest— 
was able and obliged to keep his parole 
in such a case. 

When the day dawned, he seemed a 
little less uneasy on my account. To- 
ward eight o’clock, they all placed them- 
selves at table, and, after a miserable 
repast, one of them attempted to enter 
into a controversy with me. He put 
many questions to me about confession, 
about the worship which we gave to the 
cross, to images, etc. “Do you confess 
your parishioners?” he presently asked 
me. 

“Yes,” I replied, “whenever they 
come to me; but they do not do so as 
often as they should, or as I could wish 
them, for the zeal I have for the salva- 
tion of their souls.” 

“And do you really think,” he added, 
“that their sins are remitted as soon as 
they have declared them to you?” 

“No, assuredly,” I said to him; “a 
mere confession is not sufficient to pro- 
duce this; it is necessary that it should 
be accompanied by a true sorrow for the 
past and a sincere resolution for the 
future; without which auricular confes- 
sion will have no efficacy to blot out 
sins.” 

‘And as to the images and the cross,” 
he replied, “do you think that the prayer 
would be equally efficacious without this, 
which is the external of religion?” 

“The prayer is good, without doubt,” 
I answered him, “but permit me to ask 
you with regard to yourself, why in fam- 
ilies do they preserve the portraits of a 
father, a mother, or their ancestors? Is 
it not principally to awaken their own 
remembrarices, in thinking of the bene- 
fits they have received from them, and to 
animate them to follow their good ex- 
amples? For it is not exactly the pict- 
ure which they honor, but it brings back 
to them all which it represents. In the 
same manner, you need not imagine that 
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we Roman Catholics adore the wood or 
the brass, but we use it to nourish, so 
to say, our devotion. For how could a 
reasonable being remain unaffected while 
beholding the figure of a God dying on 
the cross for His love tous? What ef- 
fect may not be produced on the soul 
and the heart by the image of a martyr 
who is giving his life for Jesus Christ?” 

“OQ, I do not understand it so,” said 
the Englishman to me, and I well knew, 
from his manner, that their ministers de- 
ceive them, in telling them that the Pa- 
pists, as they call us, superstitiously rev- 
erence and adore the cross and the im- 
ages, valuing them for themselves. 

I was anxiously waiting for the return 
of those who had been to visit the dwell- 
ings, when they came to me to say, that 
it was necessary I should go on board 
the ship, as Captain Potter wished to 
see me and speak with me. I had done 
everything in my power, by urging, so- 
liciting, and representing, as earnestly 
as I was able, all the reasons I had for 
not embarking so soon. But I could 
gain nothing, and I was obliged to obey 
in spite of myself. The commander of 
the party on shore, who, in the absence 
of the others, was the second lieutenant, 
when I came to speak to him on this 
point, taking hold of his tongue with 
one hand, and with the other making a 
semblance of piercing or cutting it, gave 
me to understand that if I said any 
more, I might expect bad treatment. I 
had reason to think that he was annoy- 
ed at the strong and pathetic address I 
had made with regard to the profanation 
of the ornaments of the church and the 
sacred vessels. 

We embarked, therefore, toward three 
o’clock in the afternoon, in a canoe, and 
although the ship was not much more 
than three leagues distant (the captain 
having now caused it to enter the river), 
we nevertheless only reached it in about 
eight hours, in consequence of the re- 
missness of the rowers, who were con- 
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stantly drinking. When at a great dis- 
tance I saw the hull of the vessel, by 
the light of the moon, it seemed to me 
to be entirely out of the water. It had 
indeed run aground on the shore, and 
had only a depth of three feet of water. 
This was the occasion of great alarm to 
me, for I imagined that this might be 
the fault of my Negro, whom they had 
selected as one of the pilots, and I 
thought that the captain had sent to 
seek me to make me bear the penalty 
which my slave merited, or at least that 
I should perish with the others in case 
the ship should be wrecked. What con- 
firmed me for some time in this sad 
supposition, was the little degree of wel- 
come I received; but I have since been 
informed that there was no design in 
this, and that the cold reception which 
alarmed me was caused by the fact that 
they were all busy in working the ves- 
sel, to relieve themselves as soon as 
possible from the uncomfortable position 
in which they were. 

As soon as our canoe had reached 
the ship, I saw descending and coming 
to me a young man, who murdered the 
French language in some little attempt 
to speak it, and who took my hand, kiss- 
ed it, and informed me that he was an 
Irishman and a Roman Catholic. He 
even made the sign of the cross, which 
he did indifferently well; and he added, 
that in right of his office as second gun- 
ner he had a berth which he wished to 
give me, and that if any one should take 
it into his head to show me the least 
disrespect, he well knew how to avenge 
it. This introduction, though shared in 
by a man who seemed to be very drunk, 
did not fail to tranquilize me somewhat. 
He gave me his hand to aid me in climb- 
ing up to the deck by means of the ropes. 
Scarcely had I mounted thither, when I 
encountered my Negro. I asked him at 
once, why he caused the ship to run 
aground, and was re-assured when he 
told me that it was the fault of the cap- 
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tain, who was obstinate in holding his 
course in the middle of the river, al- 
though he had repeatedly told him that 
the channel ran near the shore. At the 
same time the captain appeared on the 
quarter-deck, and told me, with great 
coldness, to go down into the cabin, 
after which he continued to devote him- 
self to working the vessel. 

My Irishman, however, did not leave 
me, but, sitting at the door, renewed his 
protestations of good will, assuring me 
always that he was a Roman Catholic, 
that he wished to confess before I left 
the ship, that he had formerly received 
the sacrament, etc. And as in all his 
conversation he constantly mingled in- 
vectives against the English nation, they 
made him leave me, forbidding him to 
speak with me for the future, under pen- 
alty of chasfisement. He received this 
with a very bad grace, swearing, bluster- 
ing, and protesting that he would speak 
with me, in spite of them. 

However, he went away, and scarcely 
had he gone, when another came, as 
drunk as the first, and like him, too, an 
Irishman. He was the surgeon, who at 
first addressed me with some Latin 
words: Pater, misereor. 1 attempted 
to reply to him in Latin, but I soon 
found that these words constituted the 
whole of his knowledge of the language, 
and as he was no better acquainted with 
French, we could hold no conversation 
together. 

In the meanwhile, it grew late, and I 
felt sleepiness pressing on me, having 
scarcely closed my eyes during the pre- 
ceding nights. I did not know where to 
go to obtain a little repose. The ship 
was so careened over that it was neces- 
sary to be continually fastened to pre- 
vent one’s self rolling. I wanted to lie 
down in one of the three berths, but I 
did not dare, for fear some one would 
immediately force me to leave it. The 
captain saw my embarrassment, and 
touched with the miserable figure we 
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made, sitting on the chests—the store- 
keeper and myself—he told us we could 
lodge in the berth at the bottom of the 
cabin. He even added, politely, that he 
regretted not being able to give one to 
each, but his ship was too small to do 
so. I very willingly accepted his offer, 
and we aranged for ourselves, as well as 
we could, on a pile of rags. 

Notwithstanding all the disquietudes 
of my situation, I was drowsy from wea- 
riness, and during the night slept half 
the time. Being half the time awake, I 
perceived that the vessel had begun 
moving. It insensibly floated, and to 
prevent it from afterward settling down 
again they drove two yard-arms into the 
mud, one on each side, which should 
hold the hull of the vessel in equilibrium. 

As soon as day came, and it was nec- 
essary to take some nourishment, I had 
a new source of torment, for the water 
was so Offensive that I was not able even 
to taste it. The Indians and Negroes, 
who ‘certainly are not at all fastidious, 
preferred to drink the water of the river, 
however muddy and brackish it may be. 
I inquired therefore of the captain, why 
he did not procure other water, since 
very near this was a spring to which I 
was accustomed to send to procure the 
water I used at the fort. He made no 
reply, thinking perhaps that I wished to 
lead him into some ambush. But af- 
ter having thoroughly questioned the 
French, the Negroes, and the Indians 
whom he had taken prisoners, he deter- 
mined to send the long-boat to land, 
with my slave. It made many trips dur- 
ing that and the following days, so that 
we all had the pleasure of having good 
water, although many scarcely used it, 
preferring the wine and rum, which they 
had on the deck at will. 

I ought, however, to say in commen- 
dation of the captain, that he was en- 
tirely sober. He even frequently ex- 
pressed to me the pain he felt at the ex- 
cesses of his crew, to whom, according 
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to the custom of these privateers, he was 
obliged to allow an abundance of liber- 
ty. He made me, afterward, a disclos- 
ure which was sufficiently pleasant. 

“Monsieur,” he said to me, “do you 
know that to-morrow, being the fifth 
of November, according to our method 
of computation” [for we French people 
count it to be the fifteenth] “the English 
have a great festival?” 

“ And what is the festival?” I asked 
him. 

“We burn the Pope,” he answered, 
laughing. 

“Explain to me,” I said—“ what is 
this ceremony?” 

“They dress up in a burlesque style,” 
he said, “a kind of ridiculous figure, 
which they call the Pope, and which 
they afterward burn, while singing some 
ballads, and all this is in commemora- 
tion of the day when the Court of Rome 
separated England from its communion.* 
To-morrow,” he continued, “‘our people 
who are on shore will perform this cer- 
emony at the fort.” 

After awhile, he caused his pennon 
and flag to be hoisted. The sailors 
manned the yard-arms, the drum was 
beaten, they fired the cannon, and all 
shouted, five times, “Long live the 
King!” This having been done, he 
called one of the sailors, who, to the 
great delight of those who understood 
his language, chanted a very long bal- 
lad, which I judged to be the recital of 
all this unworthy story. You see in this, 
my reverend father, an instance which 
fully confirms what all the world knew 





* Either Captain Potter or Father Fauque, in this 
statement, makes a mistake. On November sth, in 
England, they celebrate their escape from the “‘ Gun- 
powder Plot.” There is in the Prayer-book, “A Form 
of Prayer with Thanksgiving,” which is to be used on 
that day, “for the happy deliverance of King James 
I. and the Three Estates of England, from the most trai- 
torous and blood - intended massacre by Gunpowder ; 
and also for the happy arrival of His Majesty King 
William on this day, for the deliverance of our 
church and nation.” The common people call it 
** Guy Fawkes’ Day.” 
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before, that heresy always pushes to an 
extreme its animosity against the visible 
Head of the Church. 

During the night a large boat came to 
us, manned by rowers. The captain, 
who was always on his guard, and who 
was not able to lay aside the idea that 
our people were seeking to surprise him, 
caused them immediately to clear the 
decks. They at once fired their swivel 
gun, but the boat having made its sig- 
nal, all was again quiet. It was the 
lieutenant who had been to plunder the 
dwellings along the river. He reported 
that he had only visited two or three 
plantations, which he had found entirely 
deserted. He added that he was going 
to ascend the river again, to consign 
everything to the flames. In fact, after 
having supped and had sufficient con- 
sultation with his principal, he departed 
again. I asked permission to go with 
him as far as the fort, to look for my 
papers, but it was refused me. How- 
ever, to soften a little the pain which 
this denial gave me, Captain Potter 
promised that he himself would go thith- 
er with me. I therefore summoned up 
my patience, and endeavored, by a little 
sleep, to repair the loss of the preceding 
night; but it was useless. The noise, 
the confusion, and the bad smells did 
not allow me to close my eyes. 

On Sunday morning I waited to see 
some religious service, for up to this 
time I had not recognized any mark of 
Christianity ; but everything went on as 
usual, so that I could not refrain from 
showing my surprise. The captain told 
me, “that in their sect each one wor- 
shiped God in his own way; that they 
had among them, as elsewhere, the good 
and the bad, and that ‘he who acted right 
would be approved.’” At the same 
time, he took out of his chest a book of 
devotion, and I noticed that during this 
day and the following Sunday he occa- 
sionally looked at it. As he always 
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took pains, from time to time, to intro- 
duce into my conversation some word 
of controversy or of morality, which he 
received very well, having explained to 
him by the interpreters what he did not 
himself understand. He even told me 
one day, “that he did not wish longer 
to pursue the business of privateering ; 
that God might to-day give him proper- 
ty which perhaps might shortly be taken 
away from him by others; that he was 
well aware he should take nothing away 
with him, in dying; but, nevertheless, I 
should not expect to find more piety in 
a French or even in a Spanish privateer 
than I saw in his ship, because these 
sorts of armaments were scarcely com- 
patible with the exercises of devotion.” 
I confess to you, my reverend father, 
that I was astonished to hear such sen- 
timents in the mouth of an American 
Huguenot; for everyone knows how en- 
tirely this part of the world is removed 
from the kingdom of God and everything 
which can lead to it. I have often ex- 
horted him to pray the Lord for light, 
and that He would not allow him to die 
in the darkness of heresy, in which he 
had the misfortune to be born and 
brought up. 

As the boats were constantly going 
and coming, from the shore to the ves- 
sel and from the vessel to the shore, 
transporting the pillage, one came that 
very evening bringing a French soldier 
and five Indians. He was one of our 
soldiers who, fifteen days before, had 
been to seek the Indians to engage 
them to work, and not knowing that the 
English were masters of the fort, had run 
into their hands. I represented to Cap- 
tain Potter, that as the Indians were free 
among us, he neither ought to nor could 
take them prisoners, particularly as they 
had not been found with arms in their 
hands. But he answered me, “that this 
kind of people were used for slaves in 
Rodelan, and that he should take them 
thither in spite of all that I could say.” 
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He has in fact carried them away with 
the Aroiias whom he had first captured 
in the Bay of Oyapoc. Perhaps he has 
a fancy to return to this country, and 
intends to use these miserable beings in 
making his descent on the coast; or, 
perhaps he will release them at Surinam. 

I had, nevertheless, on Monday morn- 
ing, reminded him of the promise he 
had made that he would take me on 
shore; but he was not then able to do 
anything, and I was obliged to content 
myself with fair words, so that I des- 
paired of ever again visiting my old 
home. On Tuesday, however, he came 
to me to say, that if I wished to go to the 
fort, he would take me. I most willing- 
ly accepted the offer, but before I em- 
barked, he strongly recommended to me 
not to attempt flight, because, he assur- 
ed me, I would be stopped by the dis- 
charge of a gun. I re-assured him on 
that point, and we set out. 

The commander of the boat was the 
second lieutenant, the same who had 
threatened to cut my tongue, and as I 
complained to the captain, who had with- 
out doubt spoken to him about it, he 
made the strongest apologies on that 
point to me while on the way, and show- 
ed me a thousand acts of politeness. 

Before I was scarcely aware of it we 
arrived at our destination, and immedi- 
ately I saw all those who were guarding 
the fort come to the landing, some with 
guns and others with swords, to receive 
me. Little accustomed to good faith, 
perhaps, they were always afraid that I 
should escape from them, in spite of all 
that I was able to say to quiet them on 
my account. 

After we had taken a little rest, I ask- 
ed to go to my house, and they conducted 
me thither under a strong escort. I be- 
gan by first visiting the church, to ena- 
ble me to see for the last time what was 
its condition. As I was not able to re- 
strain my tears and sighs, on seeing the 
altars overturned, the pictures torn, the 
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sacred stones broken in pieces and scat- 
tered on every side, the two principal 
members of the band said to me, “that 
they were very sorry for all this disor- 
der; that it was done contrary to their 
intentions by the sailors, the Negroes, 
and the Indians, in the excitement of 
pillage and the heat of drunkenness, and 
that they made their apologies to me for 
it.’ I assured them “that it was of 
God principally, and first of all, they 
should ask pardon for such a desecra- 
tion of His temple, and that they had 
great reason to fear lest he should avenge 
himself and punish them as they deserv- 
ed.” I then threw myself on my knees 
and made a special confession to God, 
to the Holy Virgin, and to Saint Joseph, 
in honor of whom I had set up these al- 
tars to excite the devotion of my parish- 
ioners; after which I arose, and we 
went on to my house. 

I had five or six persons around me, 
who most strictly watched all my steps, 
every moment, and, above all, the direc- 
tion in which I looked. I did not then 
understand the occasion of all this at- 
tention on their part, but I have since 
learned it. These good people, avari- 
cious to the last extreme, imagined that 
I had money concealed, and that when 
I showed so much anxiety to return to 
shore it was to see whether anyone had 
discovered my treasure. We entered 
the house then together, and it was the 
occasion of sincere sorrow to me, I must 
confess, to see the frightful disorder in 
which it was. 

It is now nearly seventeen years si..ce 
I came for the first time to Oyapoc and 
began to collect all that was necessary 
for the foundation of these Indian mis- 
sions, foreceeing that this section of 
country where the savages are so nu- 
merous would furnish a great career for 
our zeal, and that the parish of Oyapoc 
would become, as it were, the storehouse 
of all the other establishments. I had 
not ceased, ever after, to be always 
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making better provision, through the 
charitable cares of one of our fathers 
who wished to be my particular corre- 
spondent at Cayenne. God has permit- 
ted that one single day should destroy 
the fruit of so much labor and of so 
many years, that His holy name might 
be praised. What gave me most con- 
cern was to know that the three mission- 
aries who remained in that quarter were 
stripped of everything, without my hav- 
ing it in my power for the present to 
procure even the merest necessaries, 
notwithstanding all the liberality and the 
good intentions of our superiors. 

At last, after having gone rapidly 
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through all the small apartments which 
were used as lodgings for our fathers, 
when they came to visit me, I entered 
my study. I found all my books’ and 
papers on the ground, scattered, min- 
gled together, and half torn to pieces. 
I took what I could, but as they pressed 
me to finish, I was obliged to return to 
the fort. 

In a few hours afterward those arrived 
who had been to plunder the dwellings, 
and after being a little refreshed, they 
continued their route to the ship, carry- 
ing with them what they had pillaged, 
which, by their own acknowledgment and 
to their great regret, was inconsiderable. 





“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.” 


WAS horribly lonesome. What 

could I do with myself? It is only 
about Christmas time that the respon- 
sibility of my individuality hangs heavi- 
ly upon me; my business engrosses me 
for the most part; for I had been more 
successful in money matters than in any 
other interest in life. But now the holi- 
days were here. Everything in my neat 
chambers was orderly and comfortable, 
and I had a real satisfaction in the feel- 
ing that they belonged to me. But how 
lonesome they were! A fellow just 
passed my window with a covered bas- 
ket on one arm, and on the other a hap- 
py-looking woman chattering gaily as 
she walked. Well, I might have had a 
wife, if it had not been for Charley’s 
perfidy—yes, and Emma’s too, for I 
suppose she was as much to blame as 
he was. 

I wonder if either of them were to 
blame? Love goes where it is sent, 
they say, and I really suppose they could 
not help loving each other. Poor Em- 
ma! Proud, splendid woman; I should 
like to know what her fate has been. It 


seems strange that I have never heard 
one word from them since that Christ- 
mas eve on which they eloped. She 
was to have married me before another 
Christmas; but Charley was younger 
and handsomer than I, and there were 
such brilliant indications of genius about 
him. Strange that they have not been 
realized; and surely they have not, or I 
should have heard. O, if I could only 
see them again! I had forgiven them 
both before the expiration of the first 
year, in my anxiety about them ; for how 
could I forget the charge of my dying 
mother: “Take him, Paul,” she said; 
“be good, and tender, and true to him, 
all the days of your life. No matter 
with what ingratitude he may repay your 
kindness — forgive him not only seven 
times, but seventy times seven. Be to 


him more than a brother, my trusted 
child; fill my vacant place for him. Say 
to yourself— it will be true—there is no 
crime on earth that would cause my 
mother to cast one of her children out. 
The more abandoned, the more wretch- 
ed they become, the more my affection 
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shall comfort and solace them; until at 
last, with a patience that never wearies, 
and a zeal that never flags, and a love 
whose strong wings bear all burdens up- 
ward, I will land them within the portals 
of that eternal home where sin and sor- 
row can come no more forever.” 

And now four years had slipped down 
the thread of time, each adding to my 
‘anxiety, until I felt that I would gladly 
give all my accumulated wealth for the 
sight of their dear faces once more. 

I will get away from these torturing 
thoughts, I said; I will go out and seek 
some adventure, praying my good spirit 
to lead me where I can make a Christ- 
mas for somebody, though I may not 
have one for myself. I put on my wraps 
and started. The streets were throng- 
ed; how brilliantly the lights shone, and 
what an array of Christmas cheer they 
illumined.. And then to see the toys— 
O, if I only had a child to make happy 
with agift! Why, here is a whole bevy of 
ragged little urchins, shivering around 
a pastry-cook’s window. Now, good 
spirits, whose duty it is to inspire us to 
generosity, I shall commit no act of dis- 
interested benevolence to-night; but I 
will make these youngsters happy if you 
will grant me some reasonable recom- 
pense. So I called them in, and bought 
as they directed; they were so engross- 
ed and so joyful they forgot to thank me, 
and departed with arms full of good 
things for their different homes. But 
when they were gone, the old lonely 
feeling returned to me, and I thought 
uncomfortably of my bachelor Christ- 
mas again. 

I passed the next day somehow. I 
gave a good deal to the friendless little 
ones on the street-—God’s children—still 
holding firmly by my compact with my 
spirit friends, and asking frankly for re- 
imbursement. Why not? Have not we 
the promise, that, if we cast our bread 
upon the waters, after many days it will 
return to us? 
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On Christmas morning, as I passed 
out of my door, I found a child sitting 
quietly on the step, eating a bunch of 
raisins. He looked so hearty and so 
comfortable, though poorly clad, that at 
first I thought he must belong to some 
of my neighbors. But no: I had look- 
ed at all of these so longingly and so 
tenderly, I knew them as well as if they 
had been my own. I thought I’d speak 
to him. 

“ How d’u do, young man?” 

“Dood morny,” he said slowly, in a 
rich baby contralto. 

I did not know what to say next. No 
matter—jAe did. He took a wet raisin 
from out his rosy mouth and handed it 
to me. 

“ Aint oo hungry, poor man ?” he said. 

I declined his hospitality, but his 
lips quivered, and tears came into his 
eyes. 

“O yes;” I said quickly, seeing what 
ailed him; “I would like to have some 
raisins ;” and stooped down beside him. 
His face cleared instantly, and he com- 
menced feeding me—alternately putting 
one grape in my mouth and one in his. 
I thought I was doing him a favor; he 
knew he was doing me a favor, and as 
the grapes disappeared began to look 
uneasy. 

“ Aint oo dot enough?” he said. 

“QO no, not half enough yet.” 

“Es oo is dot enough, now; dey’ll 
make oo sick,” and he actually put all 
the rest—a good-sized handful—into his 
own mouth. Well, it was not fair, but 
I reserved my opinion of his conduct, 
and asked him his name. 

“ Dotty,” he said. 

“Where is your mother?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“ Where is your father ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“Me’s doin to live with oo.” 

“With me?” 

“Es—my mammy tell’d me so.” 
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“Your mammy told you so? Where 
is your mammy?” 

“Her’s don’d off.” 

“What is your mammy’s name?” 

He looked at me from head to foot, 
mentally gauging the extent of my idiocy, 
and then answered scornfully: “ Mam- 
my named mammy; don’t oo know 
dat?” 

“And she said you were to live with 
me?” 

“Es; her said if me would, oo’d dit 
me lots of pretty sings.” 

I felt like the man who drew the ele- 
phant by lottery. “It’s most deuced 
cool,” I said. 

“Es, it awfy tool,” said the young 
man, rising; “ets do in de house.” 

In the house, and divested of his 
wraps, he was as much at home as if he 
had lived there always. The first thing 
he did was to harness a chair to the head 
of the lounge with an old pair of sus- 
penders, and then to get on himself and 
commence driving, “talking horse” most 
uproariously. 

“Get ape now, won’t 00? Get ape! 
Whoa, Danuary! Do long dere, won’t 
00? Darn oo fool.” 

He was evidently all right; but what 
sort of a fix was I in? Well, to con- 
dense the matter, I gave him in charge 
of the landlady, and went out to see if 
I could find his mother. It was of no 
use; I advertised him in every possible 
way. Nobody claimed him, and I con- 
cluded that he had dropped out of the 
clouds for my especial benefit. Perhaps 
the bread I had thrown upon the waters 
had been metamorphosed into meat, and 
in this shape had returned to me sooner 
than I expected. I would be careful 
how I made another compact with my 
spirit friends. But even yet it seemed 


that they had not fully recompensed me 
for my kindness to the children of the 
past Christmas. 

I was sitting one evening with Dotty 
by the fire, some six weeks after his 
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advent, when there was a slight shuffling 
in the hall, and soon a tiny rap upon my 
door. I opened it, and a little girl came 
in timidly with her finger in her mouth. 
At first the light dazzled her, but she 
soon peered round the table @nd espied 
Dotty. He, too, had seen her, and with 
a little scream he rushed toward her, 
and then commenced the most extrava- 
gant demonstrations of joy I ever wit- 
nessed in my life. Of course, I was cu- 
rious to know what it all meant, but they 
did not answer my questions. They did 
not seem to hear them. It was “O, 
Dotty!” and “O, Lily!” kiss—kiss— 
kiss, and “Tum up to de fire, Lily; et 
me shake de snow off oor cloak;” and 
“Where did oo dit dat petty horsey, 
Dotty?” and then more exclamations 
and more kissing. I was utterly bewil- 
dered, and after cudgeling my brains to 
an extent undreamed of in all my previ- 
ous years, I gave it up as hopeless for 
that night at least, and concluded to 
sleep on it as soon as they got done 
kissing. In the succeeding days I found 
out, partly by questioning and partly by 
guessing, that these children were twins. 
Who they were, or what the object in 
palming them off upon me, remained a 
profound mystery for years. I will just 
say, in passing, that though a little re- 
sentful at first at what seemed an un- 
pardonable liberty in thus forcing a 
great responsibility upon me; I soon be- 
came not only reconciled, but infinitely 
happier than I ever expected to be. My 
darlings grew in grace and beauty, and 
became the very life of my life. But 
from the moment of their entering my 
house I was haunted by a woman, who, 
in spite of all my efforts, baffled every 
attempt to see her plainly. One sum- 
mer evening, as I sat in my little sitting- 
room with the children at dinner, I be- 
came conscious of some strange influ- 
ence near me, and glancing around I 
saw her through the open window, just 
melting out of sight in the dim dark- 
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ness. And many times after I caught 
partial glimpses of a thin, wasted form, 
but never once was I in a position to 
catch or detain her. At last, moved by 
compassion for what I knew to be in 
that poor mother’s heart, I posted an 
advertisement on all the conspicuous 
places near my dwelling, which was 
something like this: 

“Tf the mother of Dotty and Lily will 
come to me openly, she shall see her 
children without reserve. But in case 
she shall have reasons of her own for 
not coming, I would like to let her know 
that he to whom she gave them thanks 
her with a humble and happy heart for 
her precious gift, and will pledge him- 
self never to prove recreant to so sacred 
a trust.” 

Now, so far from this producing the 
effect I had desired, it seemed to banish 
the mother entirely away; and it was 
nearly twelve years after the children 
came to me that the next event happen- 
ed to us. 

There was an exhibition in Lily’s 
school, and she was to have the leading 
character in some theatrical perform- 
ance. She was pleased and excited 
quite beyond her natural self. She 
studied her part with avidity, and with 
the most thrilling and brilliant action 
she rehearsed it again and again to me. 
When the night came, she appeared on 
the stage in character, exquisitely dress- 
ed with court train and jewels. It was 
the first time I had seen her out of short 
dresses. Who was it she reminded me 
of? Surely I had known some one at 
some time of my life just like my splendid 
darling. I listened to her and watched 
her, with what pride who can tell? until 
the last act, when the curtain falls upon 
herin tableau—with hands crossed upon 
her breast, her tender eyes upraised, 
the whole wealth of her pale golden hair 
falling in one curling misty cataract 
down to her waist, the innocence of an- 
gels radiating from her, and veiling her 
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girlish form with a gentle grace, so 
wonderfully pure, so tenderly touching. 
Through the happy tears that filled my 
eyes I saw a halo encircle her like a 
rainbow; and then the curtain fell, and 
I heard a scream from some woman in 
the audience. That scream pierced my 
heart like a knife, for, lifted out of my- 
self as I was by the intensity of my feel- 
ings, there came to me a perfect revela- 
tion of all the inexplicable events of the 
last few years —so full of quiet content 
to me, so full of agony to others. In 
vain, for some moments, I struggled to 
penetrate the crowd whence issued that 
terrible cry. At last I reached her; 
pale, prostrate, lifeless. ‘Stand back,”’ 
I cried, “she’s mine! O Emma! Em- 
ma!” 


There is little more to tell. I took her 
to her old home—to the very chambers 
she had brightened with her presence 
when a child. She was faded and worn, 
and old beyond her years. Her splen- 
did fragrant hair, whose touch upon my 
cheek and shoulder had once tuned my 
pulse to the delicious, maddening rhythm 
of love, was now “half gray, half ruined 
gold.” She knew her children, and 
they brought her all the long - garnered 
affection of their fresh young hearts. 
But even that could not save her. She 
faded from us daily; and at last, with 
many promises of re-union in that world 
where we hope to rectify the mistakes 
of this, we parted. 

“And O, thank God for that older 
fashion yet of immortality!” For who 
could live to bear the ills of this life, if 
deprived of the one great hope of a life 
to come? 

Charley had died before the twins 
were born, and poverty had pursued her 
relentlessly — bitterly. O! if she had 
only come back to the heart that cher- 
ished her! How this thought tortured 
me, how it wore upon me and darkened 
my life for years. And how those lines 
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of Whittier rung their endless refrain 
through my tortured brain: 


“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these — it might have been.” 


It was years before the remainder of 
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the poem took root in my heart, but at 
last I could say: 


** O, well for us all some sweet hope lies 
Deeply hidden from human eyes ; 
And in the hereafter angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away.” 
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N a short paper, under the title of 
I “Our Common Schools— How to 
Improve Them,” the writer tried to show 
how the profession of teaching, especial- 
ly in the country districts, could be made 
more respected and useful, and the ca- 
reer of the teacher more satisfying, by 
providing a residence, as churches pro- 
vide a parsonage. But there is another 
view of the needs of country schools 
more comprehensive in its scope and 
more important in its results. Every 
one of these schools could become the 
nucleus of an industrial school, in which 
the various mechanical trades could be 
taught, and also that most important of 
all pursuits, agriculture. In Europe, 
and in various parts of the United 
States, agricultural schools are consid- 
ered a necessity. Here they are still 
more needful. We have such a variety 
of soil and climate, that it is only after 
numerous experiments we can approxi- 
mate to the amount of profit to be de- 
rived from the cultivation of any crop. 
Crops that would be highly remunera- 
tive are often totally neglected, because 
the farmer knows nothing about them. 
One or two instances will be enough to 
show the truth of this. Flaxseed was 


for a long time imported into California 
at a cost of five cents a pound, while it 
could be raised here at a cent and a half 
per pound. Experienced cultivators of 
tobacco say that in various parts of the 
State the profit arising per acre from 
this crop is at least ten times that of 
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wheat. Yet, for twenty years, farmers, 
owing to their ignorance, wore out their 
lands by raising wheat year after year, 
while tobacco, which not only yields a 
greater amount of profit, but gives em- 
ployment to a greater number of men, 
received, and still receives, but little at- 
tention. 

The farmers of California, though en- 
terprising enough in a certain way, are 
not qualified, by either education or hab- 
it, to make the discoveries, or to try the 
experiments, that are best adapted to 
develop the agricultural resources of 
the State. Many of them lived on a 
farm, for the first time, only when they 
began its cultivation here. Others for 
several years followed the occupation of 
mining ; and a considerable share of the 
recklessness and extravagance which 
characterized their mining operations 
adheres to them still. That farming 
should, in the face of so many disad- 
vantages, prove remunerative, speaks 
volumes for the fertility of the soil. 

To counterbalance the evils arising 
from these causes, there should be as 
many industrial schools as possible in 
every county in the State. There is al- 
ready a department of agriculture con- 
nected with the State University; but 
in this matter it is no more able to do 
the requisite work than the State Uni- 
versity itself is able to do the work of 
the common country schools. It would 
not be able to accommodate all the stu- 
dents who would wish to pay for their 
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education by their labor in the field; 
and even if it were, experiments tried 
in Alameda County would not be attend- 
ed with similar results in either San Di- 
ego or Siskiyou. 

At present, we want schools of prac- 
tice rather than of theory; schools in 
which the students could learn to direct 
and perform the manual operations of a 
farm rather than to speak learnedly of 
them. The agriculturist wants first to 
learn results, and afterward the cause of 
these results. In connection with every 
science we have had theories, at first 
generally believed in, but which after 
some time became untenable. During 
the gradual rise and fall of these theo- 
ries facts were accumulating, and it was 
only from a correct and more extended 
knowledge of the facts that the true the- 
ories came, at length, to be deduced. 
As with other sciences, so it is with ag- 
riculture. We must, before we make 
further progress, try experiments and 
observe results; and, fortunately, this 
does not require a vast amount of sci- 
entific knowledge. To test the respect- 
ive merits of Cotswold and merino sheep; 
of Alderneyand Durham cows; of mules, 
horses, or oxen, as beasts of burden, the 
managers of the industrial schools must 
not, as many suppose, be skilled in com- 
parative anatomy. To test the respect- 
ive merits of various trees for purposes 
of shade, fuel, or timber, it is not neces- 
sary for him to know the botanical name 
of any of them. He could draw valua- 
ble conclusions from his experiments in 
subsoil plowing, in rotation of crops, in 
drainage, and irrigation, without pos- 
sessing what is known as a scientific 
education. In short, no one ever suc- 
ceeded in any department of which he 
possessed only a theoretic knowledge; 
while moderate success always, and un- 
usual success often, attends practical 
knowledge. 

It is quite common to hear parents 
say that they learned more in three 
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months’ schooling than their children do 
now in eight months’. This assertion is 
not wholly without foundation. In their 
time the studies were confined to a few 
of the most important branches. Read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and 
grammar engaged all their time. In ad- 
dition to these, the school-boy of to-day 
has so many other studies to attend to, 
that he can give no more attention to 
arithmetic in a course of eight months 
than his father gave in three. His prog- 
ress in the other branches is not seen 
by the parents, for in truth there is but 
little to see. He can, for instance, tell 
the population of some remote town in 
Asia, of which his parents never heard, 
and which he will forget after being a 
few months from school. When we 
consider that the pupil obtained his in- 
formation from his geography, that the 
compilers of the geography obtained 
theirs from some traveler who “esti- 
mated” it, we can not fail to see the 
uselessness of the knowledge thus ac- 
quired. And yet half of the pupil’s time 
is spent in learning something of no 
more practical value. Some will say, 
in answer to this, that the student must 
not devote all his time to the acquisition 
of practical knowledge, but that a por- 
tion of his time should be given to the 
study of those branches which serve to 
develop the intellectual faculties. While 
admitting the truth of this, I think it is 
a mistake to say that the intellectual 
faculties are not equally well developed 
by those studies that will assist the stu- 
dent in obtaining his bread and butter. 
A student at the country school spends 
an hour a day in learning botany from 
a text-book. Let another of equal ca- 
pacity and diligence attend an industrial 
school, in which he has an opportunity 
of obtaining a practical knowledge of 
plants for one hour daily in the field or 
garden. After a few years the attain- 
ments of two such students will be very 
different. But which one, on leaving 
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school, will be most likely to obtain re- 
munerative employment? Which one 
is more liable to become a “hoodlum,” 
gambler, or politician? Which one is 
more liable to become a burden rather 
than a support to the State? Which of 
them has obtained his education at the 
least expense ? 

If the ability to repeat “words of 
learned length and thundering sound” 
were profitable, then the text-book stu- 
dent would have the advantage. He 
can tell you that, according to the Lin- 
nzan system of botany, wheat belongs 
to the class called ¢riandria. The prac- 
tical student never heard of friandria ; 
but he knows what kind of soil is best 
suited to the growth of wheat, what dis- 
eases it is subject to, when and how to 
sow it, and the profit per acre to be de- 
rived from its culture. The text-book 
student can tell you that the plum, peach, 
etc., belong to the class called zcosan- 
dria. The practical student is quite ig- 
norant in this respect; but he can turn 
a piece of ground, on which the text-book 
student would starve, into a fruitful or- 
chard or vineyard, profitable to own and 
delightful to see. 

In the vicinity of almost every coun- 
try school we find the workshops of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and shoemak- 
ers, patronized by the neighboring farm- 
ers. The school trustees should hire 
these mechanics, erect their shops close 
to the school-house, and thus afford ev- 
ery student who felt so inclined an op- 
portunity of learning these useful trades. 
No pecuniary loss could accrue through 
this proceeding. The farmers who now 
employ these mechanics would then feel 
more interested than ever in finding 
them work. They would have their 


usual work to get done; and they would 
have to pay the same price for it, wheth- 
er it was given to the school trustees or 
directly to the mechanics themselves. 
The pupil, without neglecting any use- 
ful study in the school-room, might 
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spend a few hours daily in the work- 
shop, where, in addition to learning a 
trade, he would acquire habits of indus- 
try, to which at present we give too lit- 
tle attention. Much has been said in 
favor of object-lessons in school; but 
where can we find so suitable a place for 
this purpose as the workshop? The 
iron, the coal, the different kinds of 
wood, the leather, the glue, the bristles, 
the tools; in short, each of the hundreds 
of articles required by the blacksmith, 
the shoemaker, or the carpenter, could 
be made the subject of a profitable les- 
son. After the pupil has received in- 
structions with regard to the nature of 
an article, he could then be told where 
it was produced, something of the pro- 
ducer, and finally the route by which it 
came into his hands, and the manner of 
transportation. Geographicalinstruction 
imparted in this manner would be of use; 
and, owing to the associations, it would 
be remembered. 

Let us next look at the effect of the 
industrial schools on the ethics of the 
community. Few will deny that this is 
a period of great moral anarchy. It is 
unnecessary to say anything of the po- 
litical or commercial dishonesty that 
prevails to such an alarming extent. It 
is unnecessary to say anything of the 
numerous deeds of violence daily re- 
corded in the public press. It is unnec- 
cessary to say anything of the numerovs 
instances in which society not only winks 
at the grossest crimes, but actually lion- 
izes the criminal. Actions illustrative 
of these charges are so easily found that 
they need only a passing notice. The 
existence of such a state of things is 
owing in a great measure to the spread 
of infidelity. The Bible, partly from the 
attacks of science on the one hand, and 
partly from the dissensions of theologi- 
ans on the other, receives a much small- 
er degree of respect than it did twenty 
or thirty years ago. Some rejoice at 
this; others regret it; and a third class, 
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more foolish than either, completely ig- 
nore it. As well may the commander 
of a beleaguered city ignore the death of 
the sentinel placed at the most impor- 
tant gate. 

History contains many instances in 
which, when the restraint arising from 
religious belief suddenly became relax- 
ed or severed, the gratification of the 
animal passions became the only rule of 
conduct. For an example, we need go 
no farther back than the French Revo- 
lution. The outrages then committed in 
France differ from those now committed 
here only in degree. If we do not re- 
sort to such excesses, it is only because 
we have the restraint which comes from 
a better secular education. We want 
more of this restraint, and should en- 
deavor to obtain it. 

This is not the place to enter into a 
discussion as to whether the Bible will 
resume its accustomed sway over the 
minds of the people. What I have to 
deal with at present is the fact, that, for 
every man who now believes that the 
stealing of his neighbor’s purse or the 
seduction of his neighbor’s wife would 
consign him to hell if he died impeni- 
tent, five men, thirty years ago, had a 
similar belief. As the fear of eternal 
punishment was the only thing that pre- 
vented many from committing crimes 
that the law could not reach, these crimes 
will certainly be committed, in the ab- 
sence of this restraint, unless we sub- 
stitute some other restraint sufficiently 
powerful. 

Laying aside the fact that justice oft- 
en overtakes the criminal here, and lay- 
ing aside also the doctrine of a future 


state of rewards and punishments, still, 


I think it is possible to prevent people 
from encroaching on each other’s rights. 
Almost every crime arises from the fact 
that the perpetrator has some real or 
imaginary want to supply. The tend- 
ency to crime diminishes in proportion 
to our ability to suppress the growth of 
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the imaginary wants, and to supply the 
real wants, without interfering with the 
claims of others. Hence the beneficial 
effect of teaching those industrial pur- 
suits that enable the individual to obtain 
‘a fair share of the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life. Hence, on the other hand, 
the danger of that system of education 
which only expands the imagination, 
and creates artificial wants, without en- 
abling the individual to supply these 
wants in a legitimate way. An individ- 
ual educated in this manner is apt, un- 
der any conditions, to remain a useless 
member of society; but when uncontrol- 
led by religious convictions, he is al- 
most sure to become dangerous. 

It has been shown how the training 
at the industrial schools, by fostering a 
spirit of industry, by teaching useful 
trades, and thus enabling the young man 
to grapple successfully with the diffi- 
culties of life, checks immoral tenden- 
cies. But this is not the only manner 
in which it would check them. At pres- 
ent, scarcely any attention is given in 
the schools to moral instruction. The 
teacher has not time for it. His pupils 
are expected to make a certain progress 
in their studies. If they fall short of 
this, he is blamed, perhaps discharged, 
while their failure to improve in morality 
is attended with no such results. Be- 
sides, under the present system, the 
teachers usually seek some other em- 
ployment before they are old enough to 
be thoroughly impressed with the grave 
necessity of moral instruction. At the 
industrial school things would be very 
different. In the school-room the pu- 
pils are told what to do, and, conse- 
quently, the teacher’s remarks are con- 
fined to the lesson. In the field or work- 
shop they are shown what to do, thus 
leaving the teacher time to talk on other 
subjects. A portion of this time should 
be spent in preaching “lay sermons,” in 
which he could show his pupils that 
truth, honesty, patriotism, temperance, 
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benevolence, industry, etc., are the basis 
of civilized society, and worthy of being 
fostered for the advantages they confer 
on their possessor. He could disabuse 
them of that false and pernicious maxim, 


now unfortunately so widely believed,’ 


that dishonesty is essential to success. 
He could show them that where dishon- 
esty has sent one man to the State Cap- 
itol, it has sent ten to the State Prison. 
He could show them that whenever a 
dishonest man attained eminence, he 
was a person of more than ordinary in- 
tellectual power or business capacity, 
who could have achieved even greater 
success by acting with integrity. He 
could show them that though it was a 
noble ambition to work so as to be able 
“to crown a youth of labor with an age 
of ease,” yet inordinate love of wealth 
is not conducive to happiness, nor is 
success in life limited to the accumula- 
tion of dollars. 

Teaching of this nature would be use- 
ful under any circumstances; but in the 
absence of religious belief it is indis- 
pensable. To show that morality may 
be traced back to our experience of util- 
ity, and that it is only the proper appli- 
cation of common sense, is the most effi- 
cacious method of stemming the tide 
of dishonesty, corruption, and violence, 
which threaten the noblest institutions 
in the land. 

In all parts of the State there is a 
large floating population, generally com- 
posed of laborers. Doubtless, they were 
originally as moral as their employers, 
but owing to the force of circumstances, 
both their precepts and examples are in- 
jurious. These men do much to con- 
taminate the minds of the young lads 
with whom they come in contact. Every 
Sunday they assemble at the nearest 
liquor saloon, and there spend the day 
in obscenity and intemperance, and often 
wind up with a fight. Yet many of these 
men are capable of behaving like gen- 
tlemen, if they are only treated like 
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gentlemen. Let us then, instead of 
passing by with contemptuous disap- 
proval, glance at the temptations that 
surround them and see if they can not 
be removed. On the farm these men 
are treated with very little consideration. 
They have scarcely any intercourse with 
the family of their employer; and on 
Sunday they can only choose between 
the stable—the usual dormitory of the 
farm laborer—and the liquor saloon. 
Under these circumstances, the love of 
companionship alone would almost drive 
a temperate man to the tavern; and, 
consequently, in the small country towns 
there is more liquor sold on Sundays 
than during the remainder of the week. 

At the industrial school there should 
be a good library and reading-room open 
to the public. Let the school children 
meet here on Sundays to sing, declaim, 
and read compositions. Treat the poor 
laborers as equals, and ask them to come 
too. Hundreds, now on the road to 
ruin, would gladly accept the invitation ; 
and the day on which they did so, would, 
for many, become the turning- point in 
life. 

After leaving school will the practical 
student be as well qualified as the text- 
book student to deal with the social 
problems that he will be called upon to 
solve? I believe he will be better qual- 
ified. Until after arriving at the age of 
manhood, neither of them does much 
thinking. Both, however, though in 
different ways, are preparing themselves 
to think. But will anyone assert that 
the young man who has been studying 
words, is as well prepared as the man 
who has been studying things? The 
practical student has obtained much of 
his information from men; the text-book 
student has obtained his from books; 
and information obtained by the former 
method is more readily digested than in- 
formation acquired by the latter method. 
In addition to this, the practical student, 
by the time he reaches thirty, has, in 
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all probability, acquired a competence. 
From this arises the very important con- 
sideration that he has leisure to think. 
We can appreciate the force of this by 
comparing an American laborer, who 
spent only a few years at school, with a 
European farm laborer who received a 
similar education. The European, re- 
ceiving but little wages, is always confin- 
ed to the drudgery of the farm; the Amer- 
ican usually becomes a farmer himself, 
grows rich, and has leisure to think and 
study. Upon leaving school their att&in- 
ments were equal; at forty, the European 
has made no more progress in the attain- 
ment of knowledge than in the attain- 


ment of wealth; while the American has 
probably served a few terms in the Leg- 
islature of his State, and is familiar with 
his country’s history, laws, and politics. 
I have not attempted to be exhaust- 
ive in my treatment of any of the points 
touched on in this article; as any one 
who gives the subject much considera- 
‘tion can scarcely fail to see that indus- 
trial schools could be made the means 
of developing the resources of the State, 
of teaching useful trades, of curbing 
evil propensities, of promoting moral 
and benevolent actions, and of training 
the rising generation to the duties and 
responsibilities of American citizens. 
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NTRODUCTORY NOTE.—The whole ber of p gers who arrived at the port of San Francisco, 
] from the 31st of March, 1849, to the rst of January, 1850, as derived from the records compiled by Mr. 

Joseph A. Coolidge, Secretary of the Merchants’ Exchange, was 30,675. This number does not include 
the crews and officers of vessels, who Weserted their posts. Of the whole number given, 12,237 came in 
vessels from Atlantic ports of the United States, via Cape Horn; 6,743 crossed the Isthmus of Darien; over 
2,600 embarked at the ports of San Blas and Mazatlan; and the others came from various parts of the globe. 
The number who came overland and arrived in the autumn can never be told, but it probably exceeded that 
by sea two-fold ; all flocking to the new El Dorado, whose valleys were described as a “ perfect paradise, and 
whose rivers were literally choked with gold.” (Fremont’s Expedition, third edition, preface.) Few came 
with the expectation of making permanent homes in California. They came burning with thirst for advent- 
ure and the accumulation of sudden wealth. The “ California fever” spread with the fatality and rapidity of 
atrue epidemic. Young men of ardent and enthusiastic t nt fell its first victims. Those who were 
foot-free, and possessed of the means to obtain an outfit, set forth, alone, or in companies, by such routes as 
seemed to them most practicable. Arriving in California, they were exposed to all the hardships of a camp 
life, without the discipline of an army or the comforts and care which a commissary provides. The partial 
organizations with which most of them started from home, fell in pieces as soon as they touched the aurifer- 
ous soil. Each man was thrown upon his own resources, inexperienced in hardship, and ignorant of the 
dangers by which he was sur ded. Disappointed in his hopes and dejected in spirits, he fell a victim to 
disease in a climate the most salubrious in the world. When the warm suns of spring had again dried up 
the rains and covered the virgin fields with a carpet of flowers, one-fifth of that grand army was no more, 
Fevers, scurvy, and bowel complaints had done their work. (New York Yournal of Medicine, November, 
1851.) The overland men suffered greater mortality than those who came by sea, from their longer privation 
of wholesome supplies abandoned on the road. Nearly all were anxious to return, whether successful or 
not; but few were willing to go by the way they came. So the isthmus route was overcrowded, and others 
were opened that offered a prospect of a speedy passage to their homes; any danger being deemed light that 
offered them an escape from the Asiatic cholera, which was paving the path through the sea to Panama with 
the bones of their dead. The picture that has been presented by the letters published under the title of 
“Seeking the Golden Fleece,” would be incomplete without those that recount the retreat ‘“ From Colchis 
back to Argos,”’ which are begun herewith. 








San Francisco, October roth, 1850. death, and not of fruition, with none of 
Autumn in California is a very mel- the changing hues which autumn at home 


ancholy season; it is the season of brings withit. It is man here that pass- 
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es into the sere and yellow leaf, as one 
will see in the jaundiced faces of those 
who at this time come down from the in- 
terior, and as is most marked in my own 
As a convalescent, I rode out on 


case. 
horseback to the Presidio. It was a 
bright October morning. The high 


winds that prevail on the coast during 
the summer months were gone, but not 
a cloud had yet appeared in the sky. I 
rode to the top of one of the hills north 
of the town, overlooking the shipping, 
the entrance to the bay, and its wide ex- 
panse of water. The scenery on the bay 
is rather too heavy to be beautiful, and 
at this time of year too devoid of verd- 
ure. The sky is uniformly cold and 
dull. The gentle spirit of my steed was 
moved, too, by the sterile prospect be- 
fore him, and, with head low bowed, he 
seemed for a long time dreaming of the 
flowery meadows where a few months 
before he rolled in luxury. Our rev- 
eries were simultaneously arrested by 
an intruder, and we continued our stroll 
down the opposite side of the hill. There 
was a fresh-water pond nearly as low as 
tide- water; its banks were lined with 
linen bleaching in the sun, and Chinese 
and Mexicans were ranged in the wa- 
ter up to their knees, with a rude table 
before them, upon which they were rub- 
bing, beating, thrashing, squeezing, and 
otherwise maltreating other people’s 
clothes. A rivulet, small at this time, 
comes down between the hills, irrigating 
in its course various beds of lettuce and 
other vegetables common in New York 
in the spring. Just where I rode down 
to the brook, my ear was saluted with 
the sound of a tiny water-fall. It was 
so strange a sound that it startled me- 
It was the voice of home, calling in tin- 
kling cadence to the wanderer to go 
where anxious ones were waiting and 
watching. It revived many sad thoughts 


of scenes once familiar, now far away, 
so that I fancied my malady grew worse ; 
and, with the unqualified approval of my 
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traveling companion, I turned his head 
toward my lodgings. 

October 19th, 1850.—I was so far re- 
covered as to visit the ship on which I 
had engaged passage to Realejo. While 
on board of her, I heard heavy guns 
down the bay, and a few minutes after 
the steamer Oregon, her rigging crowd- 
ed with her gala dress of flags and sig- 
nals, rode by the town, bellowing forth 
to right and left the joyous intelligence, 
“California is admitted.” The news 
was shouted from vessel to vessel of 
that vast fleet anchored in the bay, and 
the Stars and Stripes ran up to every 
truck until the sky was ablaze with bunt- 
ing, and every reluctant, rusty gun was 
made to proclaim, far over the waters 
and away into the rocky fastnesses of 
the mountains, that California had taken 
her place as a golden star in the constel- 
lation of States. It is worthy of men- 
tion that the first response to the intel- 
ligence was a gun from a ship carrying 
the flag of St. George. 

October 24th, 1850.— The ship was 
ready for sea yesterday—had cleared 
from the custom-house and dropped 
down to an anchorage below the ship- 
ping—but was unable to proceed to sea 
for want of sufficient seamen to navigate 
her. Only six men had been shipped, 
and half of this number were ordinary 
seamen; but to-day the captain succeed- 
ed in getting two more able seamen, and 
at one o’clock we weighed anchor and 
beat out with a strong head-wind and 
an ebb-tide. We passed the ill-fated 
schooner Afontague, lying at quarantine. 
Of the company of forty men who came 
out from New Haven in her, more than 
one-half died in a few months after her 
arrival. She had now started from Sac- 
ramento for Panama, and the captain, 
second mate, and six passengers have 
died of the cholera. Yesterday the 
health officer’s boat passed to visit her 
with a crew of four Kanakas, and to-day 
she had but two, the others having died, 
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as we learn by the morning paper. Our 
ship passed rapidly through the Golden 
Gate, and before night we lost sight of 
the land that had proved an El Dorado 
or a grave to so many who but a year 
before had landed there, full of hope 
and daring. 

The ship Plymouth, Captain Pous- 
land, was bound for Panama, but has 
engaged to put into Realejo, at which 
place I had determined to land and take 
the route through the State of Nicara- 
gua. There are in all 116 passengers, 
the most of them broken and disappoint- 
ed miners. Many of them have just 
come in over the plains, and are dis- 
gusted with the prospect of gold-dig- 
ging. Many are sick with fever and its 
complications, with barely sufficient 
means to carry them home. 

October 28th, 1850.— Off Cape Con- 
ception. Thus far we have had no cases 
of cholera, and think ourselves fortunate 
in the choice of the Plymouth. Captain 
Pousland is about forty years old, and 
has been contending with storms until 
his voice and hearing are both cracked; 
but his heart is big and his head clear. 
The ship is well provided, and our voy- 
age promises to be a very pleasant one. 
Six of us occupy the captain’s cabin: 
Captain J. H. Titcomb, a venerable old 
ship-master, who came out in command 
of the brig Cey/on, from Boston, and 
whose head has been whitening in the 
frosts and suns of every clime for half a 
century; Captain Tatim, of New York, 
an intelligent, exemplary man, who also 
commanded a vessel out; a Frenchman, 
in search of health, who had been rec- 
ommended by Cazenave, of Paris, to vis- 
it Antigua, W. I., but getting no better 
there, his physician advised him to re- 
turn to France. He was next sent to 
Havana, but a physician there told him 
it was no place for him, and advised him 
to go to New Orleans. Arrived there, 
he was recommended to try the climate 
of St. Louis; he went as far as Lexing- 
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ton, Ky., where he spent some time at 
the Mammoth Cave, but was disappoint- 
ed in the result, and his medical adviser 
thought the climate of Mexico prefera- 
ble to any other; he accordingly went 
to Mexico, but got no better of his dis- 
ease, and finally he came to California, 
where he nearly died, and is now going 
to seek the elixir of life in some new re- 
gion, he knows not where. Another 
white - haired sea-king and his brother 
comprise the whole of the cabin passen- 
gers. 

October 31st, 1850.—Early this morn- 
ing it was announced that land would be 
visible on our weather bow in a short 
time, and about nine o’clock we descried 
the island of Guadalupe. It was about 
three P.M. when we were off the north- 
east point. A fresh wind was blowing 
from the northward, and the sky was 
overcast with clouds that had not per- 
mitted an observation since we left San 
Francisco. Against the north end of 
the island, which is about 1,200 feet 
high, the clouds had banked up in a 
gloomy mass, making it so dark on that 
side that we could scarcely distinguish 
objects on shore, and were rolling away 
heavily on either side, like the sea be- 
fore the bluff bows of our ship, leaving 
a broad wake of bright blue sky to lee- 
ward. As we passed the eastern prom- 
ontory, a scene of great beauty burst 
upon us. Over the high crest of hills 
bounding the north end the vapor was 
pouring like a vast cataract, hugging so 
closely to the mountain as to hide its 
face but reveal its form, and the sun 
shining full upon it lit it up in all the re- 
splendence of a mountain of snow, which 
diffused itself into a thin mist in the 
calm, bright valley, covered with green 
pastures and scattered trees, like spring 
in California. It was a rare sight to see 
the two sides of an island in such strong 
contrast—the one dark and wrathful, 
the other like a place of enchantment, 
so calm, warm, and verdant. To this 
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island sea-birds and turtles resort in 
great numbers, undisturbed by the in- 
trusions of man, and here they have been 
sole tenants since the Spirit of God first 
moved upon the face of the waters. 
There is something which excites the 
most intense interest in passing one of 
these lonely, uninhabited islands, a cu- 
riosity which fairly racks imagination. 
The water continues blue close up to 
the island, but in the deep bay on the 
eastern side there is said to be good an- 
chorage, and the captain had intended, 
in case the weather was calm, to go on 
shore and procure some turtles. But 
we passed it at the rate of nine knots, 
and, standing across the strip of blue 
sky to the leeward of the island, we 
were soon surrounded by the dull gray 
of the sea and sky, and the loom of the 
land was lost soon after in the gloom of 
night. Our course was directed to the 
Abejos rocks —a singular collection of 
sharp rocks, rising 112 feet from the sea, 
290 miles south-east from Guadalupe. 
November ist, 1850.—A young man 
from Illinois, who had been complaining 
for some days with fever, died last night. 
When I first saw him his case appeared 
bad; but the day before yesterday he 
felt himself quite “smart,” and his symp- 
toms gave no indications of so suddena 
termination. The following night I was 
called up to see him; he had violent con- 
gestion of the brain. His delirium was 
succeeded by a state of unconsciousness, 
and at eleven o’clock last evening he ex- 
pired. To-day his body was committed 
to the deep. Sewed up in a blanket, 
with a bag of sand fastened to its feet, 
it was placed upon a board over the bul- 
warks amidships. All hands were call- 
ed around, when my venerable friend 
Captain Titcomb, after some appropriate 
remarks, made a short prayer. The in- 
ner end of the plank was then raised, 
and our late fellow-voyager slid into his 
unfathomable grave. We heard the 
splash, caught a glimpse of something 
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white in the deep blue, and turned with 
sadness to look upon the faces of the 
living. 

We were carried along with a fine 
breeze, and passed the Abejos rocks in 
the night. In latitude 22° north, longi- 
tude 111° 30° west, is laid down on the 
chart a small island as doubtful. For this 
we next directed our course, but passed 
over the place without finding it, and we 
put it down as still more doubtful. 

November 13th, 1850.—To-day we 
are 100 miles south of Acapulco. Since 
passing Cape Corrientes we have seen 
at intervals on the eastern horizon the 
clouds that usually hang over lofty 
mountains, and at night in the same di- 
rection flashes of lightning. Various 
land - birds have visited us from time to 
time, such as hawks, owls, and spar- 
rows. A wren of beautiful species was 
so familiar as to pick flies from our 
clothes; but he would not allow any 
such familiarity on our part. At length 
a hawk made a meal of him, and the cap- 
tain, as a matter of justice, ordered the 
marauder shot, and the sentence was 
forthwith put into execution. 

We are witnesses of a very remarka- 
ble exhibition of the social disposition of 
the whale. It is rarely that a whale is 
seen alone. A week ago to-day we 
passed several, and during the afternoon 
it was discovered that one of them con- 
tinued to follow us and was becoming 
more familiar, keeping directly under 
the ship and only coming out to breathe. 
A great deal of uneasiness was felt lest, 
in his careless gambols, he might un- 
ship our rudder, or do some other dam- 
age. It was said that bilge-water would 
drive him off, and the pumps were start- 
ed, but to no purpose. At length more 
violent means were resorted to, and vol- 
ley after volley of rifle shots were fired 
into him; billets of wood, bottles, and 
bricks were thrown upon his head, with 
such force as to separate the integument; 
to all of which he paid not the slightest 
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attention, and he still continues to swim 
under us, keeping our exact rate of 
speed, whether in calm or storm, and 
rising to blow almost into the cabin 
windows. He seems determined to stay 
with us until he can find better compa- 
ny. His length is about eighty feet; his 
tail measures about twelve feet across; 
and in the calm, as we look down into 
the transparent water, we see him in all 
his huge proportions. 

November 22d, 1850.—A long and te- 


dious interval of light airs, calms, and _ 


sweltering sunshine, in which we have 
not averaged fifty miles in twenty-four 
hours. It was thought that the voyage 
would not occupy more than twenty days, 
and, for the want of books, we employ 
ourselves in watching the signs of wind, 
hoping and predicting something better 
for the morrow. O, what is more try- 
ing to the patience—when the will is 
strong and the pulse bounding with ea- 
gerness to rejoin the friends from whom 
you have been separated so long—than 
to be caged up in your wooden prison at 
sea, with no hope but in the wind, and 
that refusing to blow a breath, notwith- 
standing all your signs and predictions! 
“Unfailing indications” do fail every 
day, and, though you fret up and down 
the quarter-deck and.threaten never to 
trust yourself on a sailing vessel again, 
still the breeze will not come. 

For the want of some better means of 
passing time, I would stretch myself on 
the transom, with my head out of the 
window overlooking the water, and watch 
the innumerable forms of animal life that 
floated past or followed in our wake. 
At long intervals a shark, that vulture 
of the ocean, would come prowling along; 
too rapacious to admit of a partnership, 
he roams the sea alone. Then, close to 
the surface, comes a school of “ trigger- 
fish,” beautifully spotted, and about the 
size of the spread hand. The great size 
of the dorsal fin gives them a peculiar 
trotting motion as they wag along in our 
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wake, visiting every fioating fragment 
from the steward’s quarters; many of 
them rose victims to the treacherous 
little hook. For several days past we 
have had a surfeit of fish, chiefly bonitos 
and dolphins. At one time our deck 
was like a fish-market, bonitos from five 
to fifty pounds weight thrashing the 
deck in the strong agonies of death, in- 
termingled with gay dolphins. They are 
caught by trolling a white rag attached 
to a hook, which they mistake for a fly- 
ing-fish. There are many beautiful fish 
in the tropical seas, but there is néne so 
celebrated for its beauty and gamy qual- 
ities as the dolphin. He has a fierce, 
man-of-war look. From the profile of 
his forehead you would think him a very 
intellectual fish; so bold is it, that his 
greatest width is in this region of the 
head, though the gross stupidity of the 
white rag affair is very difficult to rec- 
oncile to your phrenological notions, and 
then a bird’s-eye view of it confirms your 
skepticism of his great sagacity, for it is 
as thin and sharp as a broad-axe. He 
seems to have only those organs located 
on the median line, particularly rever- 
ence and firmness. On the former you 
may: place great dependence, for, with 
all his bold airs, he runs from his supe- 
riors with the same readiness that he 
pursues his inferiors. You give him 
firmness large, and, for an illustration, 
just coax him into the belief that the rag 
and hook are dona fide a flying- fish, as 
you skip it across the water. Ah! he 
does not see it. His sides, yellow, in- 
clining to green on the back; his tail 
long, forked, and richly tipped with yel- 
low; his fins a brilliant blue. With a 
gallant, dashing air, he darts to and fro, 
driving the timid little flying-fish out of 
the water. Now, see! quick as light he 
pursues his prey in its aerial flight, split- 
ting the waves, and at the moment the 
poor little thing touches its element it is 
gone. You can see him at a great dis- 
tance, so pure is the medium, as he 
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takes a wide circuit and returns. Now, 
be ready! His eye seems to sparkle with 
energy, and dark bars appear on his 
sides, like those of a perch. Quick as 
an arrow he has struck the hook, and is 
fast; and now, if your tackle is strong, 
you may revenge the flying-fish. No 
sooner does he find himself fast, than 
his helm is put hard down, and every 
nerve is strained to resist the traction 
that is made with a strong hand. The 
whole broadside of the captive is oppos- 
ed to the water, and you can not gain an 
inch; but the ship must proceed on her 
voyage, and, though you have gained 
nothing, he is sensible of having lost 
ground, and makes a prodigious spring 
into the air, and before he again touches 
his element he has neared the ship by 
several yards. Now he makes another 
effort in an opposite direction, and, after 
several such unavailing struggles, he 
yields exhausted, and is raised on board, 
where he again renews his vain strug- 
gles, clearing a space in the curious 
crowd with the unsparing strokes of his 
tail, until he has covered the deck with 
his blood. Who has not heard of the 
dying dolphin? The rapidly changing 
hues of green and gold flash and fade at 
intervals; his blue fins stand out erect 
as in swimming, his surface is in a fine 
tremor, the colors seem more brilliant 
than ever, and all around exclaim “ How 
beautiful!” But it is the last, and he 
lies at your feet lifeless, of a dull lead 
color, as homely as any other fish. 

Off the Gulf of Tehuantepec some- 
thing was seen resembling a boat, about 
five miles off to windward. The captain 
examined it with a glass, and thought he 
could distinguish two or more men in it 
making signals: The ship was put about, 
and a boat lowered and sent off to their 
assistance, in charge of the second mate. 
This was an incident to rouse the sym- 
pathy and interest of those who live in 
the consciousness that there is but a 
plank between them and a watery grave, 
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and various were the speculations as to 
what it could mean. We were about 
300 miles from land; the boat was evi- 
dently without oars or sails; but we 
could distinguish persons moving and 
occasionally shaking a white cloth to us. 
Some vessel had doubtless foundered, 
and these were the survivors of the 
crew. We pictured to ourselves their 
emotion at the sight of relief at hand, 
and an escape from the pangs of hunger 
and thirst. In about two hours our 
boat returned, and reported that it was a 
large canoe, old, rotten, half full of water, 
and the persons on board of her were 
sea-birds, known as “boobies.” The 
captain looked fiercely at the mate, at 
the mention of the word “booby,” and 
gave the orders to “hoist in the boat,” 
and “ready about.” The next day the 
wind freshened to a gale and drove us 
off our course. 

November 29th, 1850.—We have been 
beating up with light winds for some days 
toward our port. For a day or two we 
have had views of the twin volcanic 
peaks of Guatemala; to-day the water 
shows indications of a near approach to 
land, and lofty mountain peaks are visi- 
ble to the northward. The bark A7ré- 
wood hove in sight, and bore down to 
speak to us. When off a mile or two 
to leeward, our whale left us and went 
to the bark, but returned soon after. He 
showed great restlessness last night; and 
to-day, whenever we stood off on the 
outward tack, he kept close under us, 
only rising to blow, which he would do 
close under our quarter, and most com- 
monly to windward; but whenever we 
stood toward the land, he invariably 
hung back and showed discontent. This 
afternoon, in green water, he left us. It 
is twenty-four days since he attached 
himself to us, and during that time he 
has followed us as close as a dog to an 
emigrant’s wagon. At first we abused 
him in every way that our ingenuity 
could devise, to drive him off, lest he 
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might do us some mischief; but save 
some scratches he received from our 
ship’s coppering, and numerous slough- 
ing sores caused by the balls that have 
been fired into him, no damage was 
done to either of us by his close com- 
panionship, though the white paint was 
badly blackened by the sulphur in his 
breath. We long ago ceased our efforts 
to annoy him, and had become attached 
to him as to a dog, and named him 
“Blowhard.” As the water grew shoal- 
er he left us with regret, unfeigned on 
our part and apparently so on his. He 
joined us off Cape St. Lucas, and left 
us off Realejo. We had no evidence 
that he ate or slept during the whole 
time; the regular puff of his blowing 
resembling the exhaust in the steam- 
chest of the engine of a large steamer, 
as heard between-decks. 

fovember 30th.— For several nights 
past we have had bright flashes of light- 
ning from the heavy clouds that hang 
over the land; but last night we seemed 
to have got within the dominion of A®o- 
lus, for with vivid flashes of lightning 
the thunder rolled, and a low black arch 
rose from the distant shore, betokening 
a squall of unusual violence. The light 
sails were taken in and the heavier ones 
reefed. As the wind freshened, and the 
well-defined edge of the arch reached the 
forward cross-trees, the ship was hove 
to. The rain fell in large drops, and at 
every instant we expected the full fury 
of a tropical tornado to burst upon us. 
The sails were clewed down and shook 
in the wind as if everything was going 
to ruin, while the ship paused in her 
course, waiting the final charge of the 
elements; but it passed over, and we 
could not log it as anything more than a 
“stiff breeze.” As the night was dark, 
we lay-to till morning, when the bark 
seen the day before was nowhere in 
sight; but the volcano of Viejo was be- 
fore us, the landmark for the port of 
Realejo. All sail was spread to take ad- 
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vantage of a favorable wind, but before 
noon we were becalmed in sight of the 
harbor. Toward night a light breeze 
from the seaward carried us in. We 
took a pilot, who came off in a small 
boat with a confederate having fruit to 
peddle at exorbitant prices. The man 
who acted the part of pilot was recog- 
nized as the notorious “Chris. Lilly,” 
who killed McCoy at Hoboken some 
years since, and who fled for his coun- 
try’s sake. 

The entrance to the river is very ob- 
scure, but is easy and safe to one who 
has ever entered it. A small island lies 
across the mouth of the river, leaving a 
passage on either side; but the one on 
the right is shoal, and the sea breaks in 
heavily. A few miles to the west of the 
harbor is the volcano of Cosaguina, 
which, though not so imposing as Viejo, 
is famous for jts recent eruption—one of 
the most terrific on record. Its sides 
are naked and deeply furrowed by the 
overflow of lava, presenting a very des- 
olate appearance, though its fires are 
apparently slumbering. On entering 
this place from the south-west, no less 
than ten isolated volcanic peaks, named 
on the sea-chart, are visible. The high- 
est of these is the one that lies back 
from the anchorage, and is the land- 
mark to those entering. Seen from the 
westward it is a perfectly formed cone ; 
like all the others it is dormant, though 
a little cap of mist or cloud, which forms 
as fast as it is blown off, is mistaken by 
many for smoke. 

We passed quite a number of vessels 
at anchor in the river, that had left San 
Francisco before us, but none with later 
dates, though we thought ours a very 
long passage. Before our anchor was 
down we were surrounded by canoes 
with fruit of almost every variety, of 
which we have been deprived for two 
years. Prices fell fast as competition 
rose; dimes were in great demand, and 
a large amount of fruit changed hands. 
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In two hours the ship’s deck was cov- 
ered with the refuse of bananas, oranges, 
pine-apples, mangoes, sepotas, and su- 
gar-cane, besides other little fancy fruits 
whose names I did not care to remem- 
ber. The same reckless disregard for 
the preservation of health was shown 
that had marked the whole career of the 
gold-hunters and sent so many of them 
to their graves. Many of the natives 
looked amiable, but convinced us that 
they were apt scholars in the arts of the 
outlawed North Americans that have 
settled among them. Though disposed 
to be very extortionate in their prices, 
they were so quite innocently, and were 
very well satisfied if they got anything 
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for their commodities. The harbor of 
Realejo is the mouth of a small stream, 
which, though called a river, has no 
current except such as is caused by the 
tides. The banks are low and covered 
with mangroves, but the scene appeared 
to us beautiful, and that place must be 
barren indeed that does not gladden the 
eyes that have looked only upon the 
biue sea for many weary weeks. We 
remained on deck until the sun had set, 
and the canoes had all left us to the re- 
action consequent upon a day of excite- 
ment, to hear only the harsh scream 
of parrots, the flapping of the solemn 
heron along the shore, and the dull mo- 
notone of the distant sea. 
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ERY naturally, the publication of 

General Sherman’s letter to Judge 
Field, in the OVERLAND MONTHLY of 
February, relative to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of 1856, has caused much discus- 
sion as to the correctness of his state- 
ments of facts, and the soundness of the 
judgment he passes on the results that 
flowed from the transactions of the Com- 
mittee. While none will deny that he 
believed in the entire truth of what 
he wrote, a large part of the people of 
this city and State, who remember the 
events, can not accept his statements 
and conclusions as quite authentic or 
just. No man who had not lived in 
California for years previous, could un- 
derstand the peculiar situation of affairs 
at the time of which the General wrote; 
and it is not at all strange he made mis- 
takes in conclusions as well as in the 
facts he derived from persons opposed 
to the Committee. To properly under- 


stand the condition of society, at the 
time of the last Vigilance Committee, it 
would be necessary to go back to the 


year 1849, when a body of desperadoes 
known as “The Hounds” openly rob- 
bed people in the public streets, tore 
down the tents and shanties of unoffend- 
ing Chilenos and others, and did not 
hesitate to shoot all who resisted them. 
It was not until these outrages had be- 
come so common and notorious that it 
was evident no man’s life or property 
was safe, either day or night, that the 
citizens were aroused to the danger of 
their condition. At length, satisfied 
that no other course could be taken with 
any prospect of safety, a call was issued 
for a public meeting on the plaza, Mon- 
day, July 16th, 1849. The meeting took 
place, an organization was resolved on, 
and immediately carried into effect. An 
armed body of the members was formed, 
who proceeded forthwith to apprehend 
the criminals. The accused were tried 
and convicted, by a court composed of 
some of the best citizens, and various 
sentences were passed upon them; but 
in no case was the life of anyone taken, 
although it was evident some of the of- 
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fenders were hardly fit to live. These 
measures had a salutary effect for a 
time; but as most of the criminals re- 
mained in the city, they by degrees 
resumed the bold practice of their mis- 
deeds, and with the addition of others 
of the same sort from almost every part 
of the globe, they were even more dan- 
gerous than before. In two years at 
least a hundred murders had been com- 
mitted, yet not one murderer had paid 
the penalty of his life. Innumerable 
cases of burglary, robbery, arson, and 
attempts to kill were known to the pub- 
lic, and it was evident that the offenders 
laughed at and defied the feeble efforts 
of the authorities to control them—that 
the tedious processes of legal tribunals 
had no terrors, if indeed the judges were 
not afraid to impose the penalties re- 
quired bylaw. Such being the situation 
of affairs, a Vigilance Committee was 
organized in June, 1851, with written 
articles of association. Its membership 
included a large portion of the most in- 
fluential citizens, men who justly pos- 
sessed the confidence of the respectable 
part of the community. They arrested, 
tried, and executed several notorious 
burglars and desperadoes ; the effect of 
which was to drive away many of a sim- 
ilar character, and to make their return 
to the city and to their former prac- 
tices a dangerous undertaking. People 
breathed more freely when they were 
assured the villains who had gone un- 
punished so long, had, some of them, 
been capitally punished, while others 
had left town, fearing their turn would 
come next. It was admitted by all hon- 
est, industrious citizens that the acts of 
the Committee were not only justifiable 
and beneficial to the community, but 
were absolutely required by the circum- 
stances of the times. By these means, 
crimes of the character alluded to were 
to a great extent suppressed; but, after 
all, most of the law-defying, desperate 
men were still to be found in the city, 
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plying their various trades of vice. It 
was believed very generally that many 
had contrived to make politics profita- 
ble, by packing primary meetings and 
political conventions, securing the nom- 
ination of the candidates who paid and 
promised them the most, and relying on 
those officials for protection from legal 
punishment. They did not hesitate to 
stuff ballot-boxes with spurious votes, 
to secure the election of their friends, as 
was ascertained at a later period. 

It was at this time that James King 
of Wm. was thrown out of business as 
a banker by trusting to the representa- 
tions of an agent, and advancing largely 
to an irresponsible water company in 
the mines. Paying off all his creditors, 
he engaged in other business, which 
was again broken up by the failure of 
Adams & Co. Associating himself with 
some personal friends, he, October 8th, 
1855, commenced the publication of the 
Evening Bulletin. From the first, the 
fearless tone of the paper, independent 
as it was of all parties, written in a fresh, 
vigorous style, and aiming at municipal 
reform, attracted public interest and 
confidence. It soon became a general 
favorite, and made its editor the most 
influential person in the city. The Bul- 
/etin was a power known and feared by 
rogues of all kinds, whether political or 
otherwise; and it became evident that 
if King was allowed to go on as he was 
going, it would soon be too hot for cer- 
tain characters well known in the city. 
It was often said that unless the course 
of the paper was changed, the probabil- 
ities were that the editor would be as- 
saulted, and be likely to lose his life. At 
the same time it was remarked that the 
man or men who should molest him would 
be made to feel the vengeance of an out- 
raged community. One of the most no- 
torious and unprincipled characters of 
that time, was James P. Casey, a New 
York shoulder-striker and desperado. 
Associated with others of like charac- 
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ter, he wielded an influence in the city 
dangerous to morality and good govern- 
ment. It was the opinion of many, that 
at the city election not long before, he 
had been the principal agent in stuffing 
the ballot-box, in a particular ward, with 
spurious votes, and abstracting the legal 
ones, whereby some of the principal 
offices of the municipal government 
were given to his friends, on whom he 
could, rely to protect him under all cir- 
cumstances. At the same election he 
contrived, by the aid of the notorious 
Yankee Sullivan, to secure his own re- 
turn as a Supervisor. Sullivan took pos- 
session of the polls in a district where 
he had no legal authority, and though it 
was stated there was not a single vote 
polled for Casey, his tool made a sworn 
return that he had received nearly all 
the votes in that precinct, and was con- 
sequently elected. Casey actually took 
his seat in the Board of County Super- 
visors, and acted for months in that ca- 
pacity. Men of his style soon discov- 
ered, from the course of the Ax//etin, 
that it would be their deadly foe, and 
that unless some.uing decided were done 
to change its course, they would be in 
danger. 

It was for these reasons Casey and 
his associates feared Mr. King, and not, 
as General Sherman supposes, on ac- 
count of a business rivalry. Casey was 
the publisher of a paper, it is true; but 
as it was a weekly, called the Suaday 
Times, and not an evening or daily pa- 
per, it could not be said to come in 
competition with the Evening Bulletin 
in any sense of the word. Neither is 
the statement correct that Mr. King 
sent to New York for the record of Ca- 
sey’s conviction and sentence to the 
State Prison, as that was done by a 
member of Casey’s own party, with 
whom he had exchanged pistol shots at 
a primary election not long previous; and 
it was for his own purposes of revenge 
that he procured it and gave it to Mr. 
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King for publication. Doubtless the 
documents were welcome to the editor 
of the Bulletin, as they proved one of 
the county officials to be wholly unwor- 
thy of his position. This was something 
positive, while the ballot-box stuffing 
and other crimes charged to Casey were 
matters of opinion, and could not be 
used without the proof it was impossible 
to procure in a legal manner. The Gen- 
eral is equally mistaken in his account 
of the interview between King and Ca- 
sey the afternoon previous to the assas- 
sination, as the writer of this, and Milo 
Hoadley, a man as well known as any 
person in this city, still living here, were 
present, and heard and saw everything 
said and done by both parties. It was 
soon after the issue of the paper of May 
14th, 1856, in the afternoon, that Casey 
entered the editorial rooms. Mr. King 
was sitting at his desk, when Casey 
came in, and immediately asked King 
what he meant by publishing the record 
of his conviction. King, in reply, ask- 
ed him if it was not true. Casey an- 
swered, that was not the question; that 
he did not allow his antecedents previ- 
ous to coming to California to be dis- 
cussed, but had no objection to having 
his conduct since his arrival here freely 
canvassed. He made no threats direct- 
ly, said nothing of “shooting on sight,” 
as stated in the article alluded to, nor 
did he indicate in what manner he in- 
tended to prevent what he said he did 
not allow. His appearance denoted in- 
tense passion, but his words were ut- 
tered in a moderate tone of voice, not in 
the least boisterous. When he ceased 
speaking, Mr. King asked him if he had 
done—said all he had to say; and when 
Casey intimated he had finished, King 
pointed to the door, saying he need not 
call again. After Casey had gone, the 
matter was discussed by those who 
were present. Mr. Hoadley and myself 
soon left the rooms, Mr. King remain- 
ing a short time longer; but shortly 
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after, he came down and went into the 
publication office, then standing in Mer- 
chant Street, fronting on Montgomery 
Street. After staying there a short 
time, he came out, and started for his 
residence on Mason Street, corner of 
Pacific—not on Stockton Street, as 
stated in General Sherman’s letter — 
evidently not anticipating an attack in 
the public street, as, had he been ex- 
pecting it, he would without question 
have had his hand upon the little pistol 
he was in the habit of carrying. Instead 
of that, he was totally unprepared, and 
was astonished, when Casey, crossing 
the fork of Montgomery and Washing- 
ton streets, called out to him, from a 
distance of some thirty-odd feet, to de- 
fend himself, and immediately fired with 
a navy revolver directly at his heart, 
missing his mark but aninch or two. It 
is impossible to believe, that had Mr. 
King been told by a desperado an hour 
before that he would “shoot him on 
sight,” he would have gone into the 
street alone, and comparatively unarm- 
ed. As soon as Casey saw that his shot 
had been effectual, knowing well where 
he would be safest from popular ven- 
geance, he went directly to the sheriff’s 
office. In ordinary cases, violators of 
the law try to keep away from its offi- 
cers ; but in this case, the criminal, red- 
handed from his murderous deed, sought 
the county jail as a refuge from punish- 
ment; and few people who knew the 
manner in which justice was administer- 
ed at that time, doubted that had he 
been left until punishment had been 
meted out to him, by those then holding 
office, he would have escaped it entirely, 
after the farce of a trial by a jury such 
as would be summoned for his benefit. 
While Casey was hastening to his offi- 
cial friends, his victim was carried into 
the Pacific Express office—not Wells, 
Fargo & Co.’s —on the north-west cor- 
ner of Washington and Montgomery 
streets, where his wounds were dressed, 
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and such arrangements were made for 
his benefit as the place allowed. When 
it became generally known that he had 
been shot, thousands of citizens gather- 
ed around the office where he lay, anx- 
ious to learn for themselves the chances 
of his surviving. 

The whole population was aroused by 
the event, and it was apparent some 
means would be adopted to punish the 
perpetrator of that crime in particular, 
as well as those guilty of similar atroci- 
ties, who had by legal chicanery escap- 
ed the penalties they deserved. This 
feeling led to a meeting of many of the 
most influential of the citizens, in the 
evening of the day on which the shoot- 
ing took place. At this meeting the or- 
ganization of a Vigilance Committee 
was not only resolved on, but commenc- 
ed then and there; and the work was 
carried on so vigorously, that by the end 
of the week some thousands of mem- 
bers had taken the pledge required, and 
were enrolled as members. As the new 
recruits came in they were organized 
into companies of 100, each company 
electing its own officers, and in addition 
to that, electing three of their number 
to represent them in an executive com- 
mittee, to act in conjunction with the 
Vigilance Committee proper. By the 
regulations of the Committee, no one 
could be sentenced without the concur- 
rence of that executive body. During 
the three days immediately after the 
shooting of Mr. King, a sufficient quan- 
tity of muskets had been procured to 
arm ail the members, a commander and 
subordinates of military experience and 
resolution were appointed, and almost 
hourly drills were commenced and car- 
ried on day and night. 

Fearing that Casey would be spirited 
away by his friends in office, it was re- 
solved to prevent it by summary means, 
and on Sunday, May 18th, the Commit- 
tee, under the command of its officers, 
fully armed with United States muskets, 
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supplied with ball cartridges, and with a 
six-pounder field-piece, marched to the 
front of the jail on Broadway, where Ca- 
sey was rather harbored by his friends 
thanimprisoned. Numbering some thou- 
sands, and with a cannon pointed at the 
door of the prison, they summoned the 
prison-keepers to deliver to them the 
criminal who had shot Mr. King; alsoa 
noted gambler by the name of Cora, who 
had not long before shot and killed Ma- 
jor Richardson, the United States Mar- 
shal for California. With such a force 
threatening to attack the jail and to take 
what they demanded, the jailers had no 
choice, but were obliged to comply with 
the demand; and no one can say it was 
from any lack of courage on the part of 
the score or two of men in charge of the 
jail, as it would have been madness for 
them to adopt any other course, even 
though General Sherman may have heen 
one of their number. Previous to this, 
Mr. King had been removed from the 
express office and carried across the 
street to Montgomery Block, and up- 
stairs in that building to a room on the 
second floor, on the Merchant Street 
side. On that Sunday, hearing the 
measured tread of armed men passing 
through Montgomery Street in large 
numbers, he said to his attendants, “I 
know what that means ;”’ indicating that 
he was aware of the intention to take 
Casey from the jail to await the judg- 
ment of the Committee. 

Probably no court ever convened was 
composed of members who better under- 
stood the responsibilities of the posi- 
tion they occupied, than did those who 
composed the body that tried Casey. 
Brought there on Sunday, they had him 
before them repeatedly, and listened to 
him patiently while he endeavored to 
make it appear he was justified in what 
he had done. Instead of taking him out 


of the jail and executing him the same 
day, they had him in their custody for 
four days, and had ample time to delib- 
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erate on the duty they owed to the pub- 
lic and themselves. After they had de- 
cided, their verdict was passed upon by 
the representatives of the companies, 
numbering some sixty to eighty, and 
that body fully indorsed the action of 
the Committee. As to Cora, no one 
questioned his guilt, and his fate caus- 
ed little emotion, except among the gam- 
bling fraternity, of which he was a mem- 
ber, and the cyprians, with whom he was 
a favorite. 

On Tuesday, May 2oth, Mr. King 
died, soon after noon. Two hours lat- 
er, the whole city was draped in mourn- 
ing. Being on duty at the Committee- 
rooms at the time, and not relieved 
until an hour or two had elapsed, I was 
astonished to find emblems of woe on 
nearly every store and dwelling. Nev- 
er had San Francisco seen anything like 
it, and the only parallel known in its 
history was when, years afterward, an 
assassin took the life of the martyr Pres- 
ident. 

General Sherman says, speaking of 
admitting members of the Vigilance 
Committee into the jail: “Some of the 
Law and Order party then present took 
marked exception to the Governor’s 
concession, and withdrew.” He then 
says, that “King died the next day— 
Friday, I think—and his funeral was 
fixed for the Sunday following.” As 
before stated, Mr. King died on Tues- 
day, and his funeral was arranged to 
take place and did take place on Thurs- 
day, the 22d. The General tells us that 
on Sunday Casey and Cora were taken 
out of jail, and “the procession then 
formed and escorted these two men pub- 
licly through the streets of San Fran- 
cisco to the Committee-rooms on Front 
Street, and while King’s funeral proces- 
sion passed along Montgomery Street 
toward the cemetery, these two men 
were swung out, suspended to beams 
prepared beforehand, as a part of the 
funeral ceremonies.” In these extracts 
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occur some glaring errors. We are told 
King died on Friday, whereas he died 
on Tuesday; that he was buried on Sun- 
day, instead of Thursday; that Casey 
and Cora were taken out of jail the day 
King was buried, the fact being that they 
were taken out four days before the fu- 
neral, and were not hung until they had 
been in the Committee-rooms from Sun- 
day until the Thursday following. It is 
only fair to the Committee to correct 
these mistakes, as the facts show that, 
whatever judgment may at this late day 
be passed on their deeds, they acted de- 
liberately, and with a full sense of the 
responsibility they assumed. 

General Sherman says : “ Everybody 
supposed that when this funeral was 
over the matter was at an end; but to 
our surprise the Vigilance Committee 
maintained its organization.” Evident- 
ly the “everybody” of whom he writes 
embraced but a very small portion of 
the everybodies who composed the pop- 
ulation of the city. He tells us news 
when he says, that “ Even Sydney con- 
victs became judges and constables, and 
sent around San Francisco their absurd 
writs,” etc. This is the first time the 
public ever knew of this absurd charge, 
as they have always believed these con- 
victs trained with those who had in times 
past trampled upon the law and made 
vigilance committees necessary. Again, 
there has never been any question as to 
the respectability of the ruling members 
of the Committee, though they are call- 
ed “the pack of fellows who sat at mid- 
night on Front Street.” 

It is not proposed to review General 
Sherman’s letter in this article, but mere- 
ly to correct some material errors with- 
in the writer’s personal knowledge, at 
the same time freely admitting that Gen- 
eral Sherman believed all he wrote, 
though it is evident he was misinform- 
ed by persons hostile to the Committee, 
and had forgotten many important cir- 
cumstances when he penned his remi- 
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niscences. Living here continuously 
from the first of January, 1850, to this 
time, and having had an opportunity of 
knowing of what he speaks, it seemed 
to be a duty for the present writer to 
contribute this portion to the history of 
a stirring time. As to the possibility of 
putting down the 4.000 fully armed, de- 
termined men in San Francisco— men 
supported by the sympathies, and, if 
needed, by the stalwart arms, of three- 
quarters of the entire male population 
of the State—it can hardly be doubted 
that had the arms required by Governor 
Johnson been furnished by General 
Wool (as happily they were not), it 
would have been a task much harder 
than “marching through Georgia,” and 
the leader would have been likely to 
have discovered he had undertaken a 
job much more difficult than he antici- 
pated. 

All who remember the facts, will bear 
testimony that great injustice is done to 
the fair fame of Mr. King, in the follow- 
ing extract from the letter alluded to: 
“James King of Wm. had been a bank- 
er on his own account in San Francis- 
co, but finding his business dwindling 
away, he made a sale of his assets and 
interests to Isaac C. Woods, who had 
the full control of Adams & Co., and 
King became the manager of the bank- 
ing department of Adams & Co. He 
occupied that position at the time of 
their failure, and, instead of standing by 
them, he turned against his old asso- 
ciates, and against Woods especially, 
who, by public clamor, became alarmed 
for his personal safety, and escaped the 
country. King, being then out of em- 
ployment, established the Evening Bul- 
/etin newspaper, and began a general 
attack on what he deemed the immoral- 
ities and misdemeanors of all sorts of 
people.” In the California Chronicle 
of July 26th, 1855, we have a full ac- 
count of Mr. King’s connection with 
Adams & Co.; and as the statement 
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there made, by himself, has never been 
disputed, we have a right to assume it 
to be true in every particular, and to as- 
sert that he was fully justified in all his 
acts in connection with the house of 
Adams & Co. He shows in that letter 
how he tried to reduce the liabilities of 
the firm, and with what difficulty he suc- 
ceeded in calling in $50,000 of loans, 
while at the same time Woods was in- 
creasing them to double that amount, 
despite of all King could say or do to 
prevent a course of expansion which he 
felt must be fatal to the firm. Instead 
of betraying the secrets of the house, 
he guarded them as sacred, contrary to 
the advice and entreaties of his best 
friends, who, believing gross frauds had 
been perpetrated, did not think he was 
justified in withholding his knowledge 
from the creditors, who they thought 
were being swindled. It was well known 
that at the time Adams & Co. stopped 
payment they had no inconsiderable 
amount of coin and gold-dust on hand, 
which in some mysterious way disap- 
peared, and that the large dividend for 
a long time expected and hoped for by 
the creditors was never paid. That Mr. 
King had reason to know of matters con- 
nected with the failure is undoubtedly 
true, and there is abundant proof to 
show that he made no use of the knowl- 
edge that could by any possibility bring 
reproach on him as a man of the high- 
est sense of honor. In reference to the 
charge of not standing by his old asso- 
ciates, Mr. King answered this for him- 
self in the Evening Bulletin of Novem- 
ber 3d, 1855, as follows: “The next 
thing to be noticed is the charge of be- 
traying the confidence reposed in me by 
Adams & Co., in whose employ I once 
was. This charge I fully answered in 


my letter to I. C. Woods, dated the 26th 
July last, wherein I showed, that, not- 
withstanding the quarrel then going on 
between Woods and Cohen on one side, 
and myself on the other, I refused to 
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give any information about matters ob- 
tained by me while in their employment, 
and preferred the loss of my best friends 
rather than to betray the trust. When 
announcing my determination to Mr. 
Woods, I said: ‘This, sir, is the most 
painful duty I ever had to perform. My 
honor forces me to keep your secret, 
while by so doing I am sure to lose my 
best friends,’” etc. Subsequent events 
proved, in a manner not to be question- 
ed, the entire confidence reposed in Mr. 
King, not only by the people of the city 
in which he lived, but by the whole pop- 
ulation of California; for it can not be 
for a moment supposed that they would 
have arisen as they did to punish his 
murderer and almost revolutionize the 
State, had they believed him to have 
been the dishonest, ungrateful, insin- 
cere man represented in the quotation 
from General Sherman’s letter. Justice 
to the memory of a man who died as a 
martyr to the interests of his fellow- 
citizens, demands this brief allusion to 
the personal history of one who was an 
honor to his race. 

General Sherman’s letter concludes 
by saying, that, after the futile attempt 
to put down the Committee, “it took a 
new lease of life, and afterward had full 
sway in San Francisco, until it gradual- 
ly subsided and merged into a political 
organization.” This is not strictly cor- 
rect, but is true to some extent, as it led 
to the formation of “ The People’s Par- 
ty,” composed of men of both political 
parties, who nominated for municipal 
officers men attached to the Demo- 
cratic and to the Republican organiza- 
tions, and printed tickets with their can- 
didates for city officers and the candi- 
dates of both parties for State officers, 
so that men friendly to the People’s 
Party candidates could vote for their 
political favorites for State offices. This 
new party, which was not political in the 
usual acceptation of the term, was suc- 
cessful for many years, and it was claim- 
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ed that during its supremacy San Fran- 
cisco was the best governed city in the 
Union, that municipal expenses were 
reduced to the lowest figure, and that 
the officials chosen by it were both hon- 
est and capable. That a lasting reform 
of the city government flowed from the 
doings of the Vigilance Committee was 
and is believed by the people of San 
Francisco. Whether it was possible to 
attain this benefit without the extraor- 
dinary aid of that body can not be de- 
termined; but it must be admitted, that, 
situated as we were at the time, there 
did not appear to be any other course 
that promised such a result with equal 
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certainty and dispatch. There can not 
be a particle of doubt that the moving 
spirits of that organization fully believed 
they were justified in what they did and 
caused to be done; nor is there any rea- 
son to suppose, at this late day, that 
those of them still in our midst—who 
have occupied, at various times, the 
highest places in the gift of their fellow- 
citizens, and been honored as among 
the most esteemed and trusted members 
of society, not only in this city, but 
throughout the State—have ever, for a 
moment, regretted the part they took as 
members of the Vigilance Committee of 
1856. 


SPRING. 


(AFTER METASTASIO’S CANTATA.] 


On the long mountain slopes 


The old oaks, growing, 
Feel, through each knotted bough, 
The fresh spring blowing. 


Over far desert sands 
The swallow, flying, 
Seeks for her dear old nest 
In oak - boughs lying ; 


Flies on, ’twixt night and day, 
O’er sunsets golden; 

Fears not the sportsman’s snares, 
Still unbeholden. 


So flies my heart to thee, 
My own, my dearest! 


No space bars soul from soul ; 
Best loved are nearest. 
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THE WILD SHEEP OF CALIFORNIA. 


oo all of the lofty mountain 
IN chains of the globe are inhabited 
by wild sheep, which are ordinarily class- 
ified under five or six distinct species. 
These are the argali (Ovzs ammon, Lin.), 
found throughout all the principal mount- 
ains of Asia; the burrhal (Ov. durrhe/), 
of the upper Himalayas; the Corsican 
wild sheep (Ov. musimon, Pal.); the Af- 
rican (Ov. tragelephus, Cuv.); and the 
American bighorn (Ov. montana, Cuv.). 
This last, also called the Rocky Mount- 
ain sheep, is identical with the wild 
sheep of the Sierra Nevada. Its range, 
according to Professor Baird, extends 
from the region of the upper Missouri 
and Yellowstone to the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the high grounds adjacent to 
them on the eastern slope, and as far 
south as the Rio Grande. Westward 
they extend as far as the Cascade and 
Coast ranges of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, and follow the highlands 
some distance into Mexico.* 

In California, the wild sheep ranks 
among the noblest of animal mountain- 
eers. Possessed of keen sight, immov- 
able nerve, and strong limbs, he dwells 
secure amid the loftiest summits of the 
Sierra, leaping unscathed from crag to 
crag, crossing foaming torrents and 
slopes of frozen snow, exposed to the 
wildest storms, yet maintaining a brave 
life, and developing from generation 
to generation in perfect strength and 
beauty. Compared with the argali, 
which, considering its size and the vast 
extent of its range, is perhaps the most 
important of all the wild sheep, the horns 
of our species are more regularly curv- 
ed and less divergent at the base and 
near the tips; moreover, the argali may 


* Pacific Railroad Survey, vol. viii., page 678. 


not be quite so large, but their more im- 
portant characters are essentially the 
same, some of the best naturalists main- 
taining that they are only varied forms 
of one species. Cuvier conjectures that 
the argali may have come to this conti- 
nent by crossing Behring’s Straits on 
the ice. 

It is generally supposed that the in- 
numerable breeds of domestic sheep 
have been derived from the various wild 
species, but the whole question is in- 
volved in obscurity. According to Dar- 
win, sheep have been domesticated from 
a very ancient period, the remains of a 
small breed differing from any now 
known having been found in the famous 
Swiss lake-dwellings. Compared with 
the best known domestic breeds, we find 
that our wild species is two or three 
times as large, full-grown specimens 
weighing from 200 to 350 pounds. In- 
stead of wool, they are covered with a 
thick mattress of coarse hair, like that 
of the deer, with only a very little fine 
wool at the bottom ; but, though coarse, 
this hair is soft and spongy, and lies 
smoothly, as if carefully tended with 
comb and brush. I have frequently ob- 
served some of the same kind of coarse 
hair mixed with the wool of Mexican 
sheep. The predominant color is brown- 
ish gray, varying somewhat with the sea- 
sons; the belly and a large conspicuous 
patch on the buttocks are white, and the 
tail, which is very short, is black, with a 
yellowish border. The horns of the 
male are of immense size, measuring in 
their greater diameter from five to six 
inches, and in length around the curve 
from two to three feet. They are yel- 
lowish white in color, and ridged trans- 
versely, like those of the domestic ram. 
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Their cross-section near the base is 
somewhat triangular in outline. In ris- 
ing from the head they curve gently 
backward and outward, then forward and 
outward, until about three-fourths of a 
circle has been described, and until the 
tips, which are flattened and blunt, are 
about two feet apart. Two specimens 
found last summer on the head - waters 
of the San Joaquin measured as follows: 
Circumference at the base, 13% and 164 
inches ; distance across from tip to tip, 
22 and 24 inches. Those of the female 
are more flattened, less curved, and 
much smaller, measuring only six or 
seven inches in length along the curve. 
The following measurements of a male, 
obtained from the Rocky Mountains, are 
from Audubon: * 


Ft. In, 
Langit. cc ccccccccccccccccccceccscccs 60 
Height at shoulder..........s.eeeeeees 3 5 
Girth behind shoulders. ... ........00+ 3.11 
Length Of tall... cccccccscscosecccceses © 5 
Length of horns around curve.......... 210% 
Length of hair on back and sides....... o 2to2% 


Weight, 344 pounds. 


Besides these differences in size, color, 
and clothing, we might note that in form 
the domestic sheep is expressionless, 
like a round bundle of something only 
half alive; the wild is elegant as a deer, 
and every muscle glows with life. The 
tame is timid; the wild is bold. The 
tame is always ruffled and soiled; the 
wild is trim and clean as the flowers of 
its pasture. 

The earliest mention that I have been 
able to find of our sheep, is by Father 
Picolo, a Catholic missionary at Monte- 
rey, in the year 1797, who, after describ- 
ing it as being as large as a calf one or 
two years old, and as having the body 
of a deer with the head and horns of a 
sheep, adds, “I have eaten of these 
beasts; their flesh is very tender and 
delicious.” Mackenzie mentions them 
in his travels as a kind of buffalo. A 
few of the more energetic of the Mono 


* Audubon and Bachman’s Quadrufeds of North 
America. 
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Indians hunt the sheep every season 
among the slate summits between Cas- 
tle Peak and Mount Lyell, this section 
of the Sierra being comparatively easy 
of access, and here, from having been 
pursued, they are now extremely wary ; 
but farther to the south, in the wilder- 
ness of snowy peaks, where the many 
rugged branches of the San Joaquin and 
King’s rivers take their rise, they fear 
no hunter save the wolf, and are more 
guileless and approachable than any of 
their tame kindred. 

I have been greatly interested in study- 
ing their habits during the last four 
years, while engaged in the work of ex- 
ploring these high regions. In spring 
and summer the males form separate 
bands. They are usually met in small 
flocks, numbering from three to twenty, 
feeding along the edges of glacier mead- 
ows, or resting among the castle -like 
crags of lofty summits; and, whether 
feeding or resting, or scaling wild cliffs 
for pleasure, their noble forms, the very 
embodiment of muscular beauty, never 
fail to strike the beholder with liveliest 
admiration. Their resting-places seem 
to be chosen with reference to sunshine 
and a wide outlook, and, most of all, to 
safety from the attacks of wolves. Their 
feeding-grounds are among the most 
beautiful of the wild Sierra gardens, 
bright with daisies and gentians, and 
mats of blooming shrubs. These are 
hidden away high on the sides of rough 
cafions, where light is abundant, or down 
in the valleys, along lake - borders, and 
stream - banks, where the plushy turf is 
greenest, and thé purple heather grows. 
Sweet grasses also grow in these happy 
Alpine gardens, but the wild sheep eats 
little besides the spicy leaves and shoots 
of the various shrubs and bushes, per- 
haps relishing both their taste and beau- 
ty, although tame men are slow to sus- 
pect wild sheep of seeing more than 
grass. When winter storms fall, deck- 
ing their summer pastures in the lavish 
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bloom of snow, then, like the blue-birds 
and robins, our brave sheep gather and 
go to warmer climates, usually descend- 
ing the eastern flank of the range to the 
narrow, birch-filled gorges that open in- 
to the sage plains, where snow never 
falls to any great depth, the elevation 
above the sea being about from 5,000 to 
7,000 feet. Here they sojourn until 
spring sunshine unlocks the cafions and 
warms the pastures of their glorious 
Alps. 

In the months of June and July they 
bring forth their young, in the most sol- 
itary and inaccessible crags, far above 
the nest of the eagle. I have frequent- 
ly come upon the beds of the ewes and 
lambs at an elevation of from 12,000 to 
13,000 feet above sea-level. These beds 
consist simply of an oval-shaped hollow, 
pawed out among loose disintegrating 
rock-chips and sand, upon some sunny 
spot commanding a good outlook, and 
partially sheltered from the winds that 
sweep passionately across those lofty 
crags almost without intermission. Such 
is the cradle of the little mountaineer, 
aloft in the sky, rocked in storms, cur- 
tained in clouds, sleeping in thin, icy 
air; but wrapped in his hairy coat, nour- 
ished by a warm, strong mother, defend- 
ed from the talons of the eagle and teeth 
of the sly coyote, the bonnie lamb grows 
apace. He learns to nibble the purple 
daisy and leaves of the white spirza; 
his horns begin to shoot, and, ere sum- 
mer is done, he is strong and agile, and 
goes forth with the flock, shepherded 
by the same Divine love that tends the 
more helpless human amb in its warm 
cradle by the fireside. 

Like the Alp-climbing ibex of Europe, 
our mountaineer is said to plunge fear- 
lessly down the faces of sheer preci- 
pices, and alight on his huge elastic 
horns. I know only two hunters who 
claim to have witnessed this feat; I nev- 
er was so fortunate. They describe the 
act as a diving head-foremost. Some 
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of the horns that I have examined with 
reference to this question are certainly 
much battered in front, and are so large 
at the base that they cover all the upper 
portion of the head down nearly to a lev- 
el with the eyes; moreover, the skull of 
a wild sheep is stronger than a bull’s. 
I struck an old bleached specimen on 
Mount Ritter a dozen blows with my 
ice-axe without breaking it. Such skulls 
would not fracture very readily by the 
wildest rock-diving; but other bones 
might, and the numerous mechanical 
difficulties in the way of controlling the 
movements of their bodies after striking 
upon an irregular rock-surface would 
seem to make such a bowlder-like meth- 
od of progression improbable, even for 
the big-horngl rams, much more for the 
ewes. Perhaps when a great leap is 
made they may endeavor to lighten the 
shock upon their legs, and assist in ar- 
resting farther progress, oy striking their 
horns against any rock that may chance 
to be favorably situated for the purpose, 
just as men mountaineers do with their 
hands. 

Nothing is more commonly remarked 
by travelers in the high Sierra than the 
absence of animal life; but if such would 
go singly, without haste or noise, away 
from the region of trails and pack-trains, 
they would speedily learn that these 
mountain mansions are not without in- 
habitants, many of whom, confiding and 
gentle, would be glad to make their ac- 
quaintance. Last September, I was fol- 
lowing the south fork of the San Joaquin 
up its wild cafion to its farthest icy fount- 
ains. It was the season of mountain In- 
dian summer. The sun beamed loving- 
ly, squirrels were nutting amid the pine- 
cones, butterflies hovered about the last 
of the golden-rods, willow and maple 
groves were yellow, the meadows were 
brown, and the whole mellow landscape 
glowed like a countenance with the 
deepest and sweetest repose. On my 
way along the rocky river-side, I came 
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to a fine meadowy expansion of the ca- 
fion, about two miles long and half a mile 
wide, inclosed with picturesque granite 
walls like those of Yosemite, and with 
the river sweeping through its groves 
and meadows in magnificent curves. 
This little Yosemite was full of wild life. 
Deer with their fawns constantly bound- 
ed from thicket to thicket as I advanced. 
Grouse kept rising from the brown grass 
with a great whirring of wings, and, 
alighting on low branches of the poplar 
or pine, allowed a near approach, as if 
pleased to be observed. A broad-shoul- 
dered wild-cat showed himself, coming 
out of a grove and crossing the river up- 
on a flood-jam of logs. The bird-like 
tamias frisked about among pine-needles 
and seedy grass-tufts. Cranes waded 
the shallows of the river bends, the king- 
fisher rattled from perch to perch, and 
the blessed ousel sung with the leaping 
spray of every cascade. Purple evening 
came as I lingered in the company of 
these mountain dwellers, and, as dark- 
ness fell, I awoke from their enchant- 
ment and sought a camping-spot near 
the river. I slept among the yellow 
leaves of an aspen grove, and, pushing 
forward next morning, discovered yet 
grander landscapes and grander life. 
The scenery became more Alpine. The 
lofty sugar-pine and silver fir gave place 
to the hardier cedar and dwarf pine, the 
cafion walls became more jagged and 
bare, and gentians became more abun- 
dant in the gardens of the river bank. 
In the afternoon, I came to a valley 
strikingly wild in all its features. As 
regards area of bottom, it is one of the 
very smallest of San Joaquin Yosemites; 
but its walls are sublime, rising from 
2,000 to 4,000 feet above the river. At 
the head of the valley, the river forks, 
as is found to be the case in all Yosem- 
ites. Its formation was accomplished 
by the action of two vast ice- rivers, 
whose fountains were on the flanks of 
mounts Humphreys and Emerson, and 
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mountains farther south. On their re- 
cession at the close of the great winter, 
this valley basin became first a lake; 
then a sedgy meadow; then, filled with 
flood-bowlders and logs, and planted 
with bushes and grass, it became the Yo- 
semite of to-day—a range for wild sheep, 
whose tracks I saw printed everywhere 
along its-briery lanes and gulches. 

The chafed river sings loud on its 
way down the valley, but above its deaf- 
ening songs I could hear the heavier 
booming of a water-fall, which caused 
me to push eagerly forward. Emerging 
from the tangled groves at the head of 
the valley, I beheld the young San Joa- 


quin coming from its fountains in a glo- 


rious cascade. Scanning the steep in- 
cline down which the white waters thun- 
dered, I discovered a crooked seam, by 
which I climbed to the edge of a narrow 
terrace, which, crossing the cajion, di- 
vides the cascades nearly in the middle. 
Here I sat down to take breath and to 
make some entries in my note-book, 
taking advantage of my elevated posi- 
tion to gaze back down over the valley 
into the heart of the glorious landscape, 
little knowing the while what neighbors 
were near. Chancing to look across the 
cascade, there stood three wild sheep 
within a few yards, calmly observing 
me. Never did the sudden appearance 
of human friend, or mountain, or water- 
fall, so forcibly seize and rivet my at- 
tention. Anxiety to observe accurately 
on so rare an opportunity checked en- 
thusiasm. Eagerly I marked the flow- 
ing undulations of their firm-braided 
limbs ; their strong, straight legs, size, 
color, ears, eyes, heads; their graceful 
rounded necks, the upsweeping cycloid- 
al curve of their noble horns. When 
they moved, I devoured every gesture ; 
while they, in nowise disconcerted either 
by my attention or by the loud roar of 
the waters, advanced slowly up the rap- 
ids, often turning to look at me. Pres- 
ently, they made a dash at a steep ice- 
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polished incline, and reached the top 
without a struggle, by a succession of 
short, stiff leaps, bringing their hoofs 
down sharply with a patting sound. This 
was the most astounding feat of mount- 
aineering I had ever witnessed. Just a 
few days previous, my cautious, iron-shod 
mules fell, on good rough ground, de- 
scending the cafion-side in lawless ava- 
lanche; and many a time I have been 
compelled to tie my shoes and stockings 
to my belt, and creep up far easier slopes 
with the utmost caution. No wonder, 
then, I watched the progress of these 
animal mountaineers with intensest sym- 
pathy, and exulted in the boundless suf- 
ficiency of wild nature displayed in their 
invention, construction, and keeping. 
But judge the measure of my overjoy 
when, a few moments later, I caught 
sight of a dozen more in one flock near 
the base of the upper cascade. They 
were on the same side of the river with 
me, distant only twenty-five or thirty 
yards, and looking as unworn, calm, and 
bright, as if created on the spot. It ap- 
pears that when I came up the cafion, 
they all were feeding together in the 
valley, and in their haste to reach high 
ground, where they could look about 
them to ascertain the nature of the dis- 
turbance, they were divided, three hav- 
ing ascended on one side of the cascade, 
the rest on the other. The main flock, 
headed by an experienced chief, began 
to cross the rapids soon after I first ob- 
served them. The crossing of swift tor- 
rents on chance bowlders is nerve-trying 
work even for men mountaineers, yet 
these shepherdless sheep leaped from 
bowlder to bowlder, and held themselves 
in perfect poise above the whirling cur- 
rent, as if doing nothing extraordinary. 
The immediate foreground of the rare 
picture before me, was glossy ice-planed 
granite, traversed by seams in which 
grew rock-ferns and tufts of heathy bry- 
anthus, the gray cafion walls on both 
sides splendidly sculptured, and adorn- 
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ed with brown cedars and pines; in the 
distance, lofty mountains rising far into 
the thin blue sky; in the centre, the 
snowy cascade, the voice and the soul 
of all, fringing shrubs waving time to 
its thunder-tones; and in front, the 
brave sheep, their gray forms slightly 
obscured in the spray, yet firmly defined 
on the close, dense white of the cata- 
ract, their huge rough horns rising in 
the midst like upturned roots of dead 
pine-trees — the setting sun lighting the 
cafion, purpling and glorifying all. 

After crossing the river, the dauntless 
climbers, led by their chief, at once be- 
gan to scale the cafion wall; now right, 
now left, in long single file, leaping in 
succession from cliff to cliff; nowascend- 
ing slippery dome-curves ; now walking 
the edges of precipices, stopping at 
times to gaze down at me from some 
flat-topped rock, with heads held aslant, 
as if curious to find out whether I was 
about to follow. When they had reach- 
ed the top of the wall, 1,500 to 2,000 feet 
high, I could still see their noble forms 
outlined on the sky as they lingered, 
looking down in groups of two or three, 
giving rare animation to the sublime 
cliffs. Throughout the whole ascent, I 
did not observe a single awkward step 
or unsuccessful effort. I have often 
seen tame sheep in the mountains jump 
upon a sloping rock-surface, hold on 
tremulously a few seconds, and fall back 
baffled and irresolute; but in the most 
trying dangers, where the slightest inac- 
curacy would have resulted in destruc- 
tion, these moved with magnificent reli- 
ance on their strength and skill, the lim- 
its of which they never seemed to know. 

Moreover, each one of the flock, 
though acknowledging the right of lead- 
ership to the most experienced, climbed 
with intelligent independence—a perfect 
individual, capable of separate exist- 
ence whenever it should choose to se- 
cede from the little clan. But the do- 
mestic sheep is only a fraction of an 
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animal, a whole flock being required to 
form an individual, just as numerous 
florets are required for the making of 
one complete sunflower. Shepherds 
acquainted with mountain dangers, who 
in watching by night and day have be- 
held their feeble flocks broken by bears, 
crushed and disintegrated by storms, 
and scattered diverse in the rocks like 
wind-driven chaff, will in some measure 
appreciate the strong self-reliance and 
noble individuality of nature’s sheep. 

The only animal which may fairly be 
regarded as a companion of our sheep, 
is the so-called Rocky Mountain goat 
(Aplocerus montanus, Rich), which ac- 
cording to Professor Baird is far more 
antelope than goat. He, too, is a brave 
and hardy fellow, fearlessly accompany- 
ing our sheep on the wildest summits, 
and braving with him the severest 
storms, but smaller and much less dig- 
nified in demeanor, and the long white 
hair with which his body is covered ob- 
scures the expression of his limbs. His 
jet-black horns are only about five or 
six inches long. I have never seen this 
American chamois, although a few small 
flocks have been found in the Sierra. In 
some portions of the Rocky and Cas- 
cade ranges it is said to occur in flocks 
of considerable size, where it is hunted 
by the Indians, who make use of its skin 
in various ways, that of the head with 
the horns attached being sdmetimes 
worn as a cap. 

Three species of deer occur in Cali- 
fornia—the black-tailed, white - tailed, 
and mule-deer. The first-mentioned 
species (Cervus Columbianus) is by far 
the most common, and is frequently met 
by our sheep in summer on high glacier 
meadows, and along the-outskirts of the 
upper forests ; but being a forest animal, 
seeking shelter, and rearing its young 
in dense thickets, it seldom visits our 
sheep in his higher homes. The ante- 
lope, though not a mountaineer, is occa- 
sionally met during his winter sojourn on 
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the edge of the sage-plains. The elk 
(Cervus Canadensis) still exists in a few 
places along the base of the Sierra, but 
I doubt if our sheep has ever seen him. 
Perhaps no animal in the world is 
without its enemy, but mountaineers as 
a class have fewer enemies than low- 
landers. Our Sierra sheep seems to be 
favored above his companions. The 
panther pounces upon the antelope and 
deer, but his track is seldom seen cross- 
ing the craggy threshold of the sheep, 
nor is he often exposed to the hunter’s 
rifle. A few perish by swift and heavy 
snow-storms. Two that I found last 
summer on the side of a glacial meadow, 
appear to have perished in this way; 
and three were discovered snow - bound 
in Bloody Cafion, a few years ago, and 
killed with an axe by some men who 
had occasion to cross the range by the 
Mono Pass, in midwinter. The bear 
can hardly be considered an enemy, for 
though sometimes he leaves berries and 
acorns for mutton, he prefers hunting 
the tame and helpless civilized sheep. 
The eagle and coyote occasionally capt- 
ure an unprotected lamb, or some un- 
fortunate hard beset in deep snow; but 
these are little more than accidents, and 
as for man, the unsatisfiable enemy of 
all nature, our sheep have little to fear 
from him, because, like stars and angels, 
they dwell mostly above his reach in the 
sky. The golden plains of Sacramento 
and San Joaquin were recently thronged 
with bands of antelope, but being fertile 
and accessible they are required for hu- 
man pastures; so also are the splendid 
feeding-grounds of the deer—hill, valley, 
forest, and meadow; but it will be long 
ere he will be able to take and use the 
highland castles of the sheep; and re- 
membering here how rapidly whole spe- 
cies of the noble animals are disappear- 
ing before the footsteps of man, all lovers 
of wilderness life will rejoice with me in 
the rocky security of Ovis montana, the 
bravest mountaineer of the Sierra. 
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T was a plausible theory, and given 
out in a demure and confiding way 
by a feminine oracle, that honeysuckle 
cuttings should each be inserted in a 
potato, and so planted. As the scion 
had no root and needed moisture, it 
would be supplied by the potato. It 
seemed the very thing todo. The won- 
der was that so simple an expedient had 
not been suggested before. That theo- 
ry was honestly tested, and it has since 
been laid on the top shelf with a great 
many other feminine theories about flo- 
riculture. Twenty honeysuckle scions 
were each planted with one end in an 
enormous red potato. Never did one 
of those honeysuckles grow; but there 
sprung up such a growth of potatoes as 
never had been seen on the hill. They 
were under the door-step, under the 
foundation of the house; they shot up 
everywhere. Was that the last of the 
misadventure? By no manner of means. 
In the very porch of the church that 
daughter of Eve inquired, slyly, “How 
are your honeysuckles?” And then she 
glided in as if she had done nothing for 
which she needed forgiveness. 
Certain grafting experiments came out 
a shade better. But every graft put in 
on the south side of a tree died, while 
those on the north side nearly all lived. 
These were protected by some degree 
of shade, while the hot sun melted the 
wax on the south side, which ran down 
in liquid streams of resin, and poison- 
ed the bark around the cleft. All this 


might have been known in advance. But 
a little modicum of knowledge learned 
by costly experience .will stick to one 
through life, while that which costs noth- 
ing is rarely laid up as worth having. It 
ought to be known, also, that there is no 
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better plan of grafting a tree than that 
which our ancestors followed a hundred 
years ago, when, with a little moist clay 
and top tow, every scion inserted lived. 
Then the cider-mill was an orthodox in- 
stitution in every neighborhood. It is 
not worth your while to dissent from 
that proposition, when you have proba- 
bly played truant from a summer school 
to ride around on the sweep of a cider- 
mill, and suck the new cider through a 
straw, being stung the meanwhile occa- 
sionally by a “yellow-jacket.” Even 
now a cider- mill by the roadside, with 
the sour pomace scattered about, is a 
humanizing institution. It will send 
you back to the old orchard, the great 
branching elm, and the wide - spreading 
roof slanting down in the rear, quicker 
than any other sign or symbol to be 
found along the dusty way of middle 
life. For one hour’s ride on that sweep, 
and a nibble at the spice -apples sliding 
down the hopper, one might still be con- 
soled for the dreadful frown of the 
school- mistress, and for that feminine 
refinement on purgatorial cruelty which 
compelled the truant to stand for an 
hour on one leg, and to hold out a Bible 
at arm’s-length in his dexter hand. An 
acidulated school- mistress, who had 
been losing her sweetness for forty years, 
never was a desirable object to meet, 
after having tasted the sweets on a 
summer day at a cider-mill. The hor- 
nets were well enough in their way, but 
the sting of that school-mistress was 
not. 

Note, too, that this grafting process 
reaches over beyond your apple -trees. 
The best races, or subdivisions of peo- 
ple, come of the best stocks which are 
continually grafted on. Your blue blood 
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is mixed with more not so blue, or the 
stock runs out. Down at the root of 
those apple-trees yonder, you may find 
traces of the woolly aphis. It is a sign 
that the constitution of such trees has 
been weakened. Digging down you re- 
move the aphis, put fresh soil around 
the tree, scrape the rusty trunk, cut off 
the top, and put in two or three grafts 
from a stock that has vitality; and very 
soon this rejuvenated tree, bending un- 
der its weight of fruit in early autumn, 
is something of which no amateur horti- 
culturist need be ashamed. A thorough- 
bred people will impress language, law, 
and custom as none other can upon the 
world. It is not isolation which se- 
cures this result, but the taking of many 
stocks upon the natural trunk. If pul- 
monary New England is to be physical- 
ly resuscitated, it will not come of boast- 
ing of revolutionary sires, but rather 
because Germans, Irish, Danes, and 
Swedes are thronging all the avenues of 
her busy life. 

The transition from grafting to bud- 
ding is natural enough. Those twenty 
white stakes stand as so many monu- 
ments of another horticultural disaster. 
On a September day, twenty buds, so 
rare that the original stock could not be 
bought at any price, had been deftly 
slipped into as many “suckers,” which 
had come out from the roots of as many 
rose-bushes. The next spring they were 
set and staked, and each was about as 
precious as the right eye of any amateur 
horticulturist. The small buds had de- 
veloped into branches a foot long; great 
double peerless roses had been hanging 
pendent from the original stocks—roses 
with regal names and titles. There 
would have been twenty glorified speci- 
mens of floriculture to-day, but for that 
foreign gardener who had been “ educat- 
ed in the best schools in Europe,” who 
knew everything, and could not be told 
anything. Roses must be cut in to make 
new wood. Before night he had clipped 
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those twenty standards each below the 
bud, and had taken himself off with his 
diabolical shears, his insufferable con- 
ceit, and his rustic innocence. He never 
came back to look at the work of his 
hands, nor to hear the wish mildly ex- 
pressed that a pair of shears might be 
invented which would shorten the stat- 
ure of that gardener at least a foot. 
There was a special aggravation of the 
case, because we had been nursing a 
theory for years, that by splitting two 
rose-germs of different kinds and put- 
ting the odd halves together, if growth 
could then be induced, there would be 
a hybrid rose—either the color of the 
one would be distinct on one side, and 
the other on the opposite side, or the 
rose would be mottled, having red and 
white spots on each leaf. This Siamese 
bud had started finely. Bad luck to the 
gardener’s shears which abbreviated that 
experiment, and enveloped the vexed 
question again in darkness. But here 
is a bed of mottled pinks, and these 
could have all been the result of crosses. 
It may be that the humming-birds, going 
from one blossom to another, have mix- 
ed the pollen; or some hidden law may 
be active which can not be traced. 
Note, too, that besides this promiscuous 
fleck of red and white, in not a few in- 
stances a single flower will have the red 
on one half and the white on the other. 
The florists call this sporting. The same 
class of facts may be observed in the 
double petunias, all of which are hy- 
brids, or nearly so—a purple, white, and 
red leaf being found in a single flower. 
There are apples, too, or there were 
twenty years ago, one half of which were 
sour and the other half sweet. The 
qualities were not interblended, and 
even the colors were separate. 

It was a pretty conceit, and mollifying 
withal, that a feminine florist connected 
with pansies: “ When you go past them 
they will turn their heads toward you, 
greeting you so lovingly.” That little 
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myth might be strung on the same string 
with the buttercup, which only reflects 
its golden hue upon the chins of those 
who love June butter. 

That alfalfa experiment is only admit- 
ted by special grace under the head of 
floriculture, although the lucerne has no 
lack of handsome blossoms. A little 
seed was sprinkled on the ground after 
the spring rains, and forgotten. When 
the winter rains came again, that alfalfa 
reached out for both the zenith and na- 
dir. Three times a year it is cut to 
keep it from falling down. The details 
are suppressed here, with only an inti- 
mation that they are sufficient for several 
agricultural addresses. If that man is 
a benefactor who has made two blades 
of grass grow in the place of one, what 
is he who has made alfalfa shoot up at 
the rate of seven tons to the acre in the 
place of miserable sorrel-top? But there 
was a discount upon that experiment. 
The alfalfa drew to it all the gophers 
in the neighborhood. They mined and 
countermined, until the whole area had 
been honeycombed. They multiplied 
by scores and hundreds. These rodents 
drew together all the vagrant cats in the 
neighborhood, which made this corner of 
the garden a common hunting- ground. 
Here upon this small area was a crop of 
alfalfa, a crop of gophers—which no 
man has numbered to this day—and a 
crop of cats as fiercely predatory and as 
unrelenting in a skirmish as were ever 
put in battle array. But somehow this 
experiment has not been satisfactory. 
It has branched out in too many ways. 
Two empty arnica bottles suggest the 
muscular strains which came from mod- 
erating those cats with an occasional 
volley of rocks. And at this writing, 


half a dozen felines are on the fence 
looking solemnly down at the sapping 
and mining which is going on below. 
There are no birds in this region 
which domesticate so readily as the lin- 
nets, and which improve more on an in- 
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timate acquaintance. They are not so 
obstreperous as the wren, nor so shy as 
the lark and the robin. The latter is a 
migratory bird, coming down to this lat- 
itude only in the winter, and going north 
for a nesting in the spring. A single 
robin has lived in the garden all winter, 
becoming nearly as tame as a chicken, 
following the man with the spading-fork, 
and snapping up the worms in a sharp 
competition with his cousin the brown 
thrush. The former, in place of any 
song, has a lonesome and fugitive call, 
as though waiting for his mate. He is 
probably a bachelor, who has not yet 
set up an establishment of his own. A 
little girl, having gravely considered the 
case, suggests that he ought to send a 
letter inviting a mate to come. O! my 
little friend, oral communication is much 
more interesting; at least, it was so in 
my time. Neither was it considered 
cowardice if the heart came up into the 
throat. 

The linnets are model birds in their 
domestic life. A pair built a nest last 
year under the porch, and, having brought 
up one family of four and dismissed 
them, the pair furbished up the nest 
again, and brought up a family of four 
more the same season. They have held 
secret conferences over the nest recent- 
ly, and it evidently falls in with their 
views of domestic economy to use it 
again. It is possible that they appreci- 
ated a little device which we had to adopt 
for their safety. As the nest was at the 
extremity of a festoon of vines, there 
was nothing to hinder the house-cat 
from going up and feasting on callow 
birds. An odd lot of trout - hooks, fast- 
ened to the lower vines, operated as a 
powerful non - conductor. 

Some years ago, a pair of linnets hav- 
ing made their nest in the porch of an- 
other house, everything went well until 
the young had just appeared; then the 
mother disappeared one night, and the 
displaced vines in the morning told the 
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whole story. Four orphan birds ap- 
pealed to the sympathies of the young 
folk. The nest was taken into the 
house, the birds carefully covered with 
cotton, and every effort was made to 
save them. They would eat nothing, 
and, as a last resort, the nest was re- 
placed in the vines. The father came 
back soon, talked with his children, 
brooded them, fed them day after day, 
brought them up to maturity, and turned 
out as prosperous a family of young lin- 
nets as there was in that neighborhood. 
Mr. Linnet can have the most positive 
certificate of rare domestic virtues. 
There is the slight drawback that he 
paints, does all the singing, and is rath- 
er vain; while Mrs. Linnet is a plain, 
unassuming bird, always clad in gray, 
and is not up in music. All through the 
realm of ornithology the male bird has 
the brightest colors and does the sing- 
ing. But analogy is all at fault when 
you come to men and women. Who 
puts on all the bright colors here, paints, 
and carols upon the topmost bough of 
the domestic tree? By what law has 
this order been reversed? And yet the 
sum of your political economy is, that a 
woman who can dress more, use pig- 
ments more cunningly, and talk faster 
and sing better than a man, shall not 
vote! Is that the way to set up your 
ideal republic ? 

One may learn secrets of ornithology 
in the garden which the books will not 
yield up. That boy coming up the rear 
garden walk, who has swung himself 
into a pear-¢ree to look into the nest of 
a finch, has done the same thing consec- 
utively on a dozen mornings. He will 
be able to tell just how many days are 
required for incubation, and how many 
days intervene before the birds are full- 
fledged. I should have had more hope 
for him as a future ornithologist, had not 
the young heathen asked for the eggs 
to put upon his string. There is not 
such a great difference, after all, between 
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an Apache with a string of scalps at his 
belt, and a school-boy with his string of 
birds’-eggs. If it were not for that in- 
fernal cruelty which has been inbred by 
false teaching, or no teaching, our rela- 
tions with all the lower forms of life 
would be intimate and confidential, in- 
stead of suspicious and oftentimes re- 
volting. One can match the worst speci- 
mens of cannibalism by pointing out 
strings of larks hung up by their bills 
any day in the market. I know of no 
cannibal who ever became ferocious 
enough to eat singing- birds, or to find 
pleasure in killing them. 

There are two or three notes in the 
song of the lark which are not surpass- 
ed in sweetness by any of the oriole or 
finch family. If one will take a dash in- 
to the country some bright morning, on 
horseback, and note how this joyous bird 
goes before him, alighting on the fence 
and calling down a benediction from the 
heavens, either he will come back filled 
with gladness, or his liver trouble has 
got the better of him. All the song- 
birds of much note in this State may be 
assigned to the three families of thrush- 
es, orioles, and finches. In the first of 
these we have the robin; in the second, 
the lark; and in the third, the linnet. 
The subfamilies will reach nearly a hun- 
dred, and there is not one of them which 
will not pay in songs and in the destruc- 
tion of insects for all the mischief he 
does. Now, a bird that pays his bills 
in advance, has a right to protection. 
Observe, too, how soon they recognize 
any attempt to establish friendly rela- 
tions with them. Last year a finch had 
her feet entangled by a string with which 
she had lined her nest. A little help 
rendered to set her free made her an in- 
timate friend, and a shallow pan of wa- 
ter in the grass drew daily dividends of 
fresh songs. A box with a few holes in 
it, set on a post, will not remain empty a 
year; either the blue - birds or the mar- 
tens will take possession of it. 
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A garden ought to be planned as much 
for the birds as for lawns and flowers. 
The hedges will afford hiding-places for 
timid birds, and shade on hot days. The 
tall trees will furnish perches when they 
want to sing; and a well-fed bird, that 
has no family trouble or. hand, wants 
to sing nearly all his leisure time. As 
for the cherries and small fruits, the 
birds are only gentle communists. If 
we can not tolerate a division made with 
all the inspiration of song, and which 
leaves us at least one side of the cherry, 
how are we to tolerate that division pre- 
dicted by some of the labor prophets, if 
made with the music of paving- stones 
and much fragile crockery? 

One can not go far into the woods in 
any direction without observing what a 
protest all the birds utter at first. There 
are harsh screams, sharp notes of warn- 
ing, and general scolding. Now, every 
bird has a great deal of curiosity to take 
a look at strangers. For a time they flit 
about in the tall tree-tops, and after- 
ward begin to hop down to lower limbs, 
and, gradually descending, come to the 
ground, or on to low bushes. By re- 
maining quiet an hour or two, a dozen 
or more will circle around within a few 
feet, turning their heads on one side 
occasionally, and quizzing in a saucy, 
merry way. In a little while one may 
be on intimate terms with the very birds 
which protested so loudly at his com- 
ing. They will tell him a great many 
secrets. The leaves of his book on or- 
nithology may be a quarter of a mile 
square, but what can not be read on one 
day may be read on some other. Even 
an owl burrowing with a ground-squir- 
rel, and both agreeing very well as ten- 
ants in common with a rattlesnake, may 
suggest questions of affinity and com- 
munity which it might be inconvenient to 
answer at once. If you prefer to have 


some readings in the book of nature, 
you can turn down a leaf and go back 
the next day with the certainty that no 
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one has lugged off the volume. And if 
your finger-mark is a tree 250 feet high, 
there will be no great difficulty in find- 
ing the place. 

But a garden of a single acre can only 
be at most a diamond edition of nature. 
A great deal must be left out. The owl, 
as a singing bird, is not wanted; and, al- 
though tadpoles may be raised in the 
little fish- pond, it is not expected that 
the hippopotamus will come there to 
wallow. The birds must of necessity be 
few and select. If the lark sometimes 
sings at sunrise on the lower fence, and 
the thrush and the linnet bid you good- 
morning out of the nearest tree- tops, 
you will not fail to respond, unless on 
that particular morning when you espe- 
cially need an extract of dandelion; and 
that will generally happen when the 
golden blossoms can be found along the 
way-side. It might be well, also, to 
leave a little nook for sage and worm- 
wood. They are not only handsome 
plants in their way, but the average wis- 
dom of any grandmother will unfold 
their remedial properties. 

There are seven well-defined species 
of humming-birds to be found in this 
State, and two or three more not de- 
scribed, except.in the unpublished notes 
of Grayson. None of these birds are 
singers; the best they can do is to make 
a noise like the turning of a small ratch- 
et-wheel. But somehow this ungenial, 
obstreperous little bird, darting ina saucy 
way close to one’s ears and then bal- 
ancing over a flower, never ceases to 
excite interest. He might have. drop- 
ped out of Paradise, if it were not for 
his temper, which lacks any heavenly 
quality, and for his song, which would 
soon raise a mutiny above or below. 
He is a half unreal bird; and we do not 
know what soul in a transition state may 
be lodged in his little body. There are 
a great many souls small enough to oc- 
cupy it. Now, the house-cat had been 
taught after a long time to respect birds, 
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and that to look longingly at a humming- 
bird was something akin to sacrilege. 
But original sin, or instinct, was always 
ready to break out at the sight of a hum- 
ming-bird. One evening she trotted 
down the garden walk, with head up and 
a diminutive bird in her mouth. It took 
a lively turn of three times or more 
around that acre lot to overhaul that 
cat; nor was it done until the pursuer 
was thoroughly red in the face and 
blown, having just strength enough left 
to gripe her by the throat and make her 
let go. It was the poorest job of bird- 
philanthropy ever done in that garden. 
There was nothing to reward a merciful 
man buta humming miller, of just the size 
and finish, from bill to wings, of a hum- 
ming-bird, but only an ugly bug as to 
his posterior half—a creature with his 
head and wings over in the realms of 
ornithology, and the rest of his ugly 
body still in the field of entomology. 
The quality of mercy is strained which 
undertakes to protect any such _ half- 
formed work of creation. When, there- 
fore, a few evenings afterward, a shrike, 
or butcher-bird, came into the garden, de- 
voured half-a-dozen of these bogus hum- 
ming-birds, and hung up as many more 
on the thorns of a honey-locust, that cir- 
cumstance suggested no doubt about the 
eternal fitness of things. 

The quail is easily domesticated in 
any garden, and, if protected, will be- 
come as tame as the chickens. I have 
more than once seen them run where a 
hen was scratching, and pick up whatev- 
er could be found. Some years ago, 
while mowing the grass around the 
edges of another garden, a nest was 
discovered containing a dozen hen’s- 
eggs and seventeen quail’s-eggs. The 
village savants never did fairly settle 
the questions raised about that nest. 
Did the hen have the prior right, first 
choosing the place and making the nest? 
or did the quail pre-empt, and was the 
hen an unlawful squatter? Did they lay 
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on alternate days, or concurrently as to 
time? And how did the eggs get that 
arrangement by which all the crevices 
were filled with the smaller ones? And 
which did the incubating? The quail 
could not cover the nest. But nearly 
all the eggs of both sorts were ultimate- 
ly hatched. It had been settled before 
that time, by our system of patriarchal 
jurisprudence, that the issue followed 
the condition of the mother. The chicks 
respected that principle, since so rudely 
questioned, and each followed its moth- 
er, so that substantial justice was done, 
and the heavens did not fall 

No garden is well stocked without a 
pair or two of toads. They will learn to 
distinguish your footsteps from those of 
a stranger, as they come out at twilight. 
The toad is a philosopher, and is the 
most self-contained of all living things. 
He meditates all day in the shade, and 
takes his dinner promptly at twilight. 
That dinner may require a thousand in- 
sects. The dart of his tongue never is 
made amiss. If you can not cultivate 
him for his beauty—and there may be a 
doubt on that score—you can still tol- 
erate him for his honest work. There 
is some cant about the ugliness of the 
toad that you will not respect when you 
have taught a pair to come out of their 
hiding- places at your call, have given 
them pet names, and have seen them 
slay the remorseless mosquito. If you 
step on one after nightfall, it will be 
useless to objurgate. You can not pro- 
voke him to talk back. 

Consider what an advantage the toad 
has in another respect. He not only 
hibernates a part of the year, and thus 
saves his board- bills, but he has been 
known to suspend active life for a quar- 
ter of a century or more: as when, get- 
ting into a hollow tree, the orifice has 
been filled up, or he has been wedged 
in the cleft of a rock. But when restor- 
ed, he resumes life with no inconveni- 
ence to his digestion. What might be 
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gained if one only had the vitality of this 
batrachian! You have been overtaken 
by a stupidly dull era, or are disgusted 
with life. What an advantage to call on 
some friend to pack you away in ice, and 
to thaw you out only when the next quar- 
ter-century bell rings! Since we can not 
go safely over this bridge with the batra- 
chian, it is not well to put such a dis- 
count on his ugliness, nor is it well to 
be too exclamatory if you tread on him 
in the twilight. 

The garden is the place to test a great 
many pretty theories. And what if some 
of them fail? Is not the sum of our 
knowledge derived from failures greater 
than all we have ever gained by suc- 
cesses? A feminine oracle, not content 
with her honeysuckle theory, had said: 
“You must not pull up a plant nor a 
vine that springs up spontaneously. Let 
it grow. There is luck in it.” When, 
therefore, a melon-vine made its appear- 
ance quite in the wrong place, it was 
spared through the wisdom of that ora- 
cle. It went sprawling over the ground, 
choking more delicate plants, and riot- 
ing day by day in the warm sun and the 
rich loam underneath. Nearly all its 
blossoms fell off without fruitage. One 
melon took up all the life of the vine, 
and grew wonderfully. There had been 
tape-line measurements without number. 
When it gave out a satisfactory sound 
by snapping it with thumb and finger, 
and the nearest tendril had dried up, it 
was held to be fully ripe. It was very 
ripe. A gopher had mined under that 
melon, and, not content with eating out 
the entire pulp, had, in very wantonness 
of his deviltry, tamped the shell full of 
dirt! Where was the luck in this spon- 
taneous growth? Nor did the matter 
end here. Sometime thereafter, the fol- 
lowing note, written in a feminine hand, 
was found pinned to that shell: 


“*GARDEN ON THE Hitt, 
“ August 20, 187-. 
“Mr. B——: Dear Sir —Since you have had the 
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benefit of my discovery of the new method of plant- 
ing honeysuckles inserted in potatoes, and you have 
also tested my theory of the luck there is in melon- 
vines of spontancous growth, it has occurred to me 
that you would fully appreciate my skill and attain- 
ments. Now, J expect to be a candidate for the chair 
of Horticulture and Floricu'ture in the University. I 
must have strong recommendations. Will you be 
kind enough to furnish me a certificate in which full 
justice is done to my attainments? My success may 
hinge on that certificate. Make it as strong as you 
can with a good conscience. AGRAPINA. 
.“ P. S.—I forgot to tell you that if you had pinch- 
ed out the eyes of the tubers in that first experiment, 
while you would have had less potatoes, you might 
not have had any more honeysuckles. A.” 


That certificate was promptly prepar- 
ed. If we know anything about our 
mother tongue, the qualifications of the 
applicant were fully set out. Singular- 
ly enough, she has never applied in per- 
son for the document. 

The first man, being historically and 
traditionally perfect, had a garden as his 
noblest allotment. The Sagas, as well, 
placed the first man in a garden in the 
East, whence comes the earliest wisdom 
and the light of every new morning. 
The farther the race drifts away from the_ 
cultivation of the soil, the nearer it gets 
to barbarism. The Apache is not a 
good horticulturist, and therefore there 
is no gentleness in his blood. Teach 
him to love and cultivate a garden, and 
he is no longer a savage. Our ances- 
tor, having been formed out of the earth, 
was taught to keep as near to his native 
element as possible—to extract its es- 
sence in fruits and flowers, and to draw 
inspiration from all the sweetness and 
subtlety of nature. Seeing that our ped- 
igree, if traced far enough, ends with a 
gardener, let us not think lightly of this 
ancient and honorable vocation. The 
best thought and the best inspiration 
may come to one when all the gentler 
ministries of his garden wait upon him 
—when the soul of things is concurrent 
with his own, and bee and almond blos- 
som, the rose, and the smallest song- 
sparrow in the tree-top, are revelators 
and instructors. 
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When Art was young, Pygmalion formed 
A marble maid, divinely fair ; 

Her beauty all his being warmed, 
And moved him to enraptured prayer: 


**Q, leave her not a senseless stone, 
Almighty Jove, enthroned above! 

But give her life to bless my own, 
Endow her with the soul of love 


>? 


Jove heard, and smiled. The marble flushed 
Like snow - peak at the coming sun : 

**Pygmalion!”? Lo! she spoke and blushed! 
And thus his stainless bride he won, 


And ever since the artist - touch 
Has had a quick, Promethean fire, 
For all who love their labor much, 
Who nobly struggle and aspire. 


To such the miracles recur 

That only genius works at will, 
That seem dead images to stir, 

And every source of feeling thrill. 


Thus Nature ever, to the heart 

That rightly seeks her, answer gives; 
In every master-work of Art 

A portion of her spirit lives, 


The templed pile, the marble shape, 
The painted tree, the stream, the sod, 
Are only forms her soul to drape — 
For “‘ Nature is the art of God !”’ 


The painter, when he spreads his tints, 
That only mimic what is real, 

If Nature guides him, nobly hints 
Her dearest charm, her sweet ideal, 


The rose a richer beauty takes 

From hands that she has deftly taught ; 
The violet sweeter perfume makes 

When Art has wedded it to thought. 


O Goddess! On thy altar tops 
Of awful peaks that touch the blue, 
Where every snowy gem that drops 
Unmelted lies in stainless hue, 
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AND ART. 
I gaze upon thy wide domain 

From mountain unto boundless sea, 
And listen to the grand refrain 

The pillared forests sing to thee; 


For down below, in circling ranks, 

The pines uplift their branching arms; 
And farther, on the river banks, 

The oaks reveal their milder charms. 


And as I leave the dizzy height, 
Returning to the valley mead, 

Gray rocks with lichens are bedight, 
And flowers up-spring of lowly breed. 


The happy creatures of the wild 
Bound from the thicket on my way— 
The mother doe, the fawn her child— 
As half in fright and half in play. 


By springs where viny tresses cling, 
And tuneful gurgles meet the ear, 
The feathered people drink and sing, 
Or seek the covert in their fear. 


But soon the cabin’s lazy smoke 
I see above the orchard curl ; 

And, hark! what sound the silence broke? 
The jocund laugh of boy and girl! 


Around and round, in merry rout, 
I see them go, as though to play 
Were all of life, and care and doubt 
Could never cloud their summer day. 


The oriole her pendent nest 
Is hanging from the willow bough ; 
The lark with joy distends his breast, 
And warbles to the lowing cow. 


Thus Nature everywhere repeats 

The beauty and the love she owns ; 
From hill to sea her rhythmic beat 

Is heard in many blending tones. 


And Art, her handmaid, catches up 
The glory of each sound and sight, 

To pour them from her magic cup, 
A draught to steep us in delight. 
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False Economy. 

A great many crimes are committed in the 
names of the virtues, and as often by whole 
communities as by single individuals. Un- 
der a good popular a/ias, almost any vice 
may flourish and be respected, for a time. 
Thus bigotry may pass for religion, selfish 
ambition for patriotism, low demagogism for 
sympathy with the masses, obstructive obsti- 
nacy for reform, meanness and injustice for 
economy. Just now, economy and reform are 
the watchwords in politics and legislation, 
Certainly, there is need for both, alike in pri- 
vate business and public affairs ; but it is so 
much easier to cut off expenditure and to 
make changes where nobody has a direct 
personal interest in resisting them, that there 
is great danger the public demand on which 
many advocates of economy went into office 
will be met at the expense of the most useful 
and best conducted institutions, rather than 
by lopping off excrescences in various depart- 
ments of government. A proposition to re- 
duce appropriations for charitable and edu- 
cational objects, or to stop important public 
works, will find favor from many who can 
not resist the lobby pressure against reduc- 
tion of exorbitant fees and salaries. It is 
one of the disadvantages of the temporary 
excitements by which elections are often car- 
ried on a single issue, that men are chosen as 
law - makers who ignore every consideration 
of sound statesmanship in their eagerness to 
realize one narrow object. Bound by pledges, 
and watched by arrogant leaders, they are 
afraid to act independently under the new 
light they may obtain on subjects which had 
not before claimed their special attention; or 
else they willingly reflect outside prejudices 
on these subjects, without caring to give them 
original investigation. 

For reasons like these, there is danger to 
apprehend that the Legislature of this State 
will do injustice to some of the most worthy 
objects which appeal for its assistance. The 


University, for instance, may be left inade- 
quately provided for, just as it is giving the 
largest promise of usefulness ; the Geologi- 
cal Survey may be abandoned without an 
effort to save the full results of the excellent 
work already performed. Under the pre- 
tense of gratifying certain labor organiza- 
tions, influences have been evoked that 
threaten to deprive the sons of labor and 
poverty of their equal right and opportunity 
to as thorough a scientific or literary educa- 
tion, at the cost of the State, as the sons of 
wealth can command by private outlay. 
The hostility to the University is equivalent 
to a declaration that the avenues of science 
and letters—the roads to the professions, and 
to the highest proficiency in mining and civ- 
il engineering, in skilled agriculture and hor- 
ticulture, in art as applied to manufactures— 
shall be closed to the poor, except as a rare 
individual may fight his own way thereto, 
occasionally, by methods that will rob him 
of half the advantages he could gain from a 
little timely help and wise guidance. Those 
who counsel any neglect or crippling of the 
University seem to be ignorant that the un- 
equal diffusion of intelligence is worse than 
the unequal diffusion of riches, and that by 
so much as they may limit the educational 
facilities of the poor they lessen the chances 
of any improvement of their condition. If 
the day shall ever come, as we expect it 
will, when a high standard of education will 
be more common than even a low standard 
is now, then will the labor problem be in a 
fair way of rational and equitable solution ; 
then will the inequalities of fortune be re- 
duced to a minimum. In establishing free 
university tuition, with courses including ev- 
ery branch of learning which can be applied 
to the active pursuits of life, California has 
anticipated what must eventually become 
the imperative demand, as it is already the 
necessity, of the whole republic. Our Uni- 
versity is only the beginning of what our own 











State needs. What a political sin, therefore, 
if it is crippled or meagerly provided for by 
the representatives of the people! 
| The same arguments apply to some extent 
in reference to the Geological Survey, which 
is an essential agency for procuring educa- 
\ tional material. Knowledge, like charity, 
begins at home ; and to the Survey we must 
look for the most complete and accurate 
knowledge of our home geography, plant 
and animal life, mineral and timber resour- 
ces. If the University and Survey together 
should develop only one strong, original 
mind, and send it forth equipped to do the 
best service such a mind can do in the world, 
they will have repaid all the expense likely 
to be put upon them. If they should only 
enable us to teach at home the hundreds of 
youth now sent abroad for liberal learning, 
and to retain also the money they take with 
them, the State would be more than repaid 
for its outlay ; it would receive good interest 
upon it, moral and pecuniary. Only this 
enlarged view of the subject is the best one. 
There is great need for more generous opin- 
ions on the part of those who control the 
policy of the State, no less than its business. 
Merely to sit like a mastiff by the treasury 
door, and bark every time a bag of coin goes 
out, is not statesmanship nor economy. The 
highest economy is judicious expenditure. A 
great State or a great city can not be built 
up without money. 

And here we are reminded that the people 
of San Francisco have undertaken the noble 
work of reclaiming for park purposes a waste 
of sand, which is encroaching upon suburban 
lands at a rapid rate, and will, if not reclaim- 
ed, speedily destroy property to a value far 
greater than the sum necessary to arrest the 
process of destruction, and to convert into at- 
tractive recreation grounds a profitless and 
dreary desert. There is a disposition to lim- 
it to a very small sum the immediate appro- 
priation for this object. Every dollar that 
may be saved in this way is ten dollars of 
prospective benefit squandered. Every year 
that reclamation is delayed is a year gain- 
ed to the suburban towns that are growing 
at the expense of the metropolis. True econ- 
omy in this matter demands the largest ex- 
penditure that can be judiciously and effect- 
ively made in the shortest time. We com- 
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mend all these things to the liberality of the 
Legislature. Pray do something for the fut- 
ure ; pray build up, rather than destroy. 


The Great American Question —‘ Will it Pay?” 

A fair correspondent (G. R.) laments the 
sordid utilitarianism of American society, 
which, while it turns from the most excusa- 
ble of all idolatries, the worship of groves 
and the hosts of heaven, has set up a golden 
calf, bowing before it with more than hea- 
then devotion, making the question ** Will it 
pay?” the shibboleth of its mean creed. 
Our correspondent takes especial occasion 
to rebuke those who would make of litera- 
ture only a trade, and remarks : 


**Tn an article on the ‘ Profits of Authorship,’ I find 
the following: ‘The best terms generally made by 
publishers are ten per cent. on the retail price. The 
sale of 3,000 copies—a very rare thing—yields to the 
author, presuming his volume to rate at $2, no more 
than $600; a very slender compensation, indeed, for 
that which probably represents twelve months of se- 
vere toil, not to speak of the thought, culture, and 
experience he has put into his production. He might 
have earned more in half the time by blacking boots, 
or cracking stone on the highway.’ Now, 1 do not 
propose to question the correctness of the writer's 
Statement, but would like to ask if he considers the 
pitiful $6co the only reward the author would receive 
in that case? Are the thought, culture, and experi- 
ence that give the fire and magnetism, the warm col- 
oring of real, breathing life to the dumb paper, zwast- 
ed? Is the life from which they have emanated 
poorer for their birth? Is the soul less pure and ex- 
alted for the work it has done? Has existence been 
less endurable during those months he shut out the 
coldness, the bitterness, and selfishness of the mate- 
rial world, and dwelt in loving companionship with 
the people of his fancy? The true mother does not 
think of the pecuniary value her child may one day 
become to her ; it is enough that she wears the badge 
of motherhood, that it is her child, that its immortal 
soul has been committed to her care, and whatever is 
good and noble in her own nature may be reproduced 
in her offspring. So the author, worthy of the name, 
considers his books a part of his being; he lives in 
them, through them, and, in a measure, for them. 
He may not scorn the world’s estimate of their value 
in dollars and cents, but he regards it only as a com- 
pensation for the time he is too poor to give—for the 
physical wants fature demands shall be satisfied. 
For the weariness of body and mental outlay he no 
more expects to be rewarded by money than the 
mother expects for the care and devotion she lavish- 
es upon her child to receive the wages of a hireling. 
I have a great sympathy with the feeling that prompt- 
ed Antonie Wirtz to refuse to sell any of his pictures, 
In a worldly point of view, it was impolitic—nay, in- 
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sane. He struggled with poverty when he might 
have reveled in wealth, endured hardships when the 
lap of luxury waited to receive him. His pictures 
were his children, his family, his friends; he made 
his own world, and who shall say it was not a hap- 
pier one than gold and silver could have bought for 
him? The writer from whom I have already quoted, 
further remarks that ‘ only those who chance to draw 
a prize are known; those who get blanks are never 
mentioned.’ As I understand it, there is no possibil- 
ity of an author who looks upon his profession in the 
proper light, ever drawing a blank. He may fail to 
receive the pecuniary value of his work ; he may not 
even be permitted the satisfaction of feeling that the 
public has bestowed upon him his due meed of praise; 
but, for all that, ifa worthy object has influenced the 
writing of his book—if he has written from his heart 
as well as his head; if his words have been such as 
will bring laughter to sorrowing lips, or comfort to 
aching hearts; if he have planted a noble ambition in 
one mind, or touched the tender chords of sympathy 
in some other life — who shall say he has written in 
vain? who shall say he has not his reward? 

** So long as the test of merit in the United States is 
the ability to accumulate money, so long as the race 
for wealth is considered the only one worthy the 
physical and mental energies of our best men, just so 
long will art be, not merely in its infancy, but a 
weak, sickly infancy, that can never hope to struggle 
up to healthy maturity. American faith can not 
grasp the beautiful text, ‘Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.’ The 
many days’ waiting is an unendurable bondage to 
our restless, fast-living people. We pursue the phan- 
tom of happiness, not so much for the hope of gain- 
ing it, as for the excitement the chase gives us. No 
wonder that Europeans complain of the careworn, 
tired appearance of our people ; no wonder the step 
from ‘ Wall Street’ to the grave is such a little one. 
No wonder that men and women who shut their eyes 
to the beautiful in nature or art, pursuing with the 
eagerness of insanity the glittering bauble which is 
ever eluding their grasp, grow weary of the fruitless 
struggle, and falter midway in the march of life, hav- 
ing ‘fretted the feeble body to decay,’ leaving be- 
hind them nothing but their burden of care and dis- 
appointment for their children to take up.” 


As an admirable pendant to the foregoing, 
we give the following lines from a contrib- 
utor: 

NO TIME TO LOOK UP. 
“Truly the light is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
for the eyes to behold the sun.” —£cclesiastes. 
On us that sift out every hour 
For gold with passionate haste, 
The sky may smile or the sky may lour, 
We have never a look to waste. 


Never a look for sun that swims 
Through stormiest clouds of heaven, 

Reddening still the billow-rims 
Where his troubled face is driven. 


ETc. 
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Never a look for sun that weaves 
His cloth of dun and gold, 

With shuttles of the swinging leaves 
Along the forest mold. 


Our eyes have higher ends to serve— 
Have nobler work to do, 

Than feed the thin, zxsthetic nerve, 
And set the brain astew 


With things above the smoky town, 
Where we guess at day and night— 
With things that pay no dollars down, 
And keep no ledgers right. 
Watt. M. Fisuer. 


Mechanics’ Institute Fair. 


The Trustees of the Mechanics’ Institute, 
San Francisco, are making arrangements for 
the most extensive and important Industrial 
Fair ever held by their enterprising and well- 
managed society. Llaving leased a lot for 
their purposes, for a term of years, they will 
erect thereon a building much larger than 
either of the previous pavilions. It will have 
a frontage of 550 feet on Eighth Street, by 
275 feet on Mission and Market, will cover 
nearly four acres of ground, and afford from 
75,000 to 100,000 square feet of clear exhi- 
bition space. The Fair will open on the 
18th of August, and continue one month. 
Engagements already made warrant the 
statement that the exhibit of mechanical, 
manufacturing, and scientific skill will be 
the finest ever made on the Pacific. One 
firm alone will put in twenty-eight steam- 
engines. In the department of new products 
there will be a splendid display of tobacco 
and cotton, while our home woolen and 
silk fabrics will be better represented than 
ever. As three years will have elapsed since 
a Fair was held in this city, all branches of 
industry testify an unusual interest in the 
forthcoming one, and will avail to the fullest 
extent of the enlarged space proffered. In 
connection with the Industrial Exhibit, there 
will be a fine horticultural and pomologi- 
cal display, and a separate gallery for the 
exhibition of works of art. The Institute 
seeks no aid from the Legislature, and asks 
no gifts of money; but many citizens are 
making it liberal loans, without interest, to 
be repaid from the proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion. 
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Literary Notes. 

Bret Harte, done into Swedish, with his 
picture on the cover, looking ferociously un- 
like him, is on our table ; a good indication, 
certainly, that the writings of this eminent 
delineator of Californian manners and im- 
morals are appreciated far and wide. [ret 
Harte needs no encomium at ourhands. The 
skill and pathos with which he has idealized 
the man of the ‘early days,’’ and his do- 
ings — picking out diamonds from the refuse 
tailings of humanity—are well known to the 
readers of the OVERLAND, and to many oth. 
ers, whose ideas in regard to this State are 
pretty much limited to what they have learn- 
ed from Bret Harte’s writings. 

We have, rather, in looking over the Xa/- 
tforniska Shkizzer och Noveller, as the hook 
in question is called, sought to ascertain how 
far the genius of the Swedish language and 
the skill of the translator have made it possi- 
ble to transfer the subtleties of our author’s 
diction from the tongue in which they were 
conceived into another closely related one. 
That the translator, whose name is not given 
in connection with his work, has done his 
best, and, in most instances, given a tolerable 
idea of his author’s meaning, is not to be de- 
nied ; but it is certain that if the translation 
were literally rendered back into English 
again, Mr. Harte would not see ‘any p’ints 
about that book that any other book mightn’t 
have’? —if we may be allowed to borrow an 
illustration of our idea from another Califor- 
nian classic, Zhe Fumping Frog of Calave- 
ras. 

How would anybody recognize the Bret 
Hartian tone given to Oakhurst’s resignation 
to fate, ‘*‘ With him life was at best an uncer- 
tain game, and he recognized the usual per- 
centage in favor of the dealer,” in this: ‘* Life 
was for him a game of chance, and he hoped 
for better luck next time’ — which is an ex- 
act translation of the Swedish. And how is 
all the Californianism gone out of Oakhurst’s 
self-written epitaph, when we read, instead 
of “Struck a streak of bad luck” and ** Hand- 
ed in his checks,’’ the commonplace expres- 
sion, ‘‘He began to play with bad cards’”’ 
and ‘*Ended the game!” 

In short, the Swedish translation of Bret 
Harte is Bret Harte minus all the odd terms, 
the queer expressions, and the subtleties of 
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Californian slang ; and, as such, is about as 
much like the original as a stuffed bird is 
like a live one—the external form is there, 
but the inside is tow. In the case of the 
story called ** The -Man of no Account,”’ the 
translator seems to have missed the point al- 
together, for he names the story ‘‘The Un- 
fortunate Man.” True, the man who is of 
‘*no account”’ in California may be an un- 
fortunate ; but that is not what Bret Harte 
meant. The delicate irony of the author, 
who, from the stand - point of a Californian, 
looks down on the man who has had the el- 
ement of aggressive self-assertion left out of his 
nature as somebody ‘of no account,”’ is com- 
pletely lost on the translator. 

The wonder is, what kind of an idea will 
the Swede, unlearned in other languages 
than his own, get of Bret Harte from this 
translation? Well, perhaps as good a one 
as a Frenchman may obtain of Shakspeare, 
Burns, or Dickens, from a doing of either of 
these authors into his native tongue. 

—Bishop Kip, in an interesting paper in this 
number of the OVERLAND, translated from the 
narratives of the early Jesuit missionaries, has 
revealed a very curious fact in the history of 
Rhode Island —no less than that among the 
commercial ventures of that little State, in 
the pre-revolutionary period, was a privateer- 
ing expedition. However, that was not so 
bad as the slave - trading cruises which used 
to be fitted out from Newport and Boston. 

—Mr. John Muir will begin the publica- 
tion, in the next issue of this magazine, of a 
series of papers giving the results of his 
studies in the high Sierra. The first paper 
will be on the subject of Mountain Sculpture, 
and will be illustrated with cuts, showing the 
rock forms as determined by cleavage, etc. 
Mr. Muir has lived for several years in the 
regions of which he writes, devoting his time 
to a close examination of high mountain phe- 
nomena; and his original views, set forth 
in a clear and beautiful style, which is warm- 
ed by a poetical feeling for nature, can not 
fail to excite general interest. 

—Stephen Powers, whose original papers 
on the California Indians have attracted so 
much attention, as published in the OvEr- 
LAND, lately contributed to the <A¢/antic 
Monthly an article which aims to show the 
Chinese origin of some of our Red tribes. 








The Meadow Lark. 
BERKELEY, FEBRUARY 23D, 1874. 
Trill, happy lark, thy brief, sweet lay, 
From out a breast as brown 


As were the hiils in autumn day 
Before the rains came down, 


The beaming sun, the dripping showers, 
Are in thy simple notes ; 

Earth smiles to hear in grass and flowers, 
And bright the cloudlet floats, 


On Alameda’s mountain line 
The violet’s tender hue, 

With dappled spots of shade and shine, 
Is painted "gainst the blue. 


The meadow slopes to meet the bay, 
The gulls in flocks uprise ; 

And far above the waters gray 
Soars purple Tamalpais. 


Beyond is ocean’s wide expanse, 
Where, through the Golden Gate, 

The ships with snowy canvas dance, 
Or on the breezes wait. 


Fair day, bright scene! The hill, the tree, 
The poppy’s running flame, 

The silver cloud, the sunny sea, 
Spring’s coming all proclaim. 


But sweeter, dearer, far than all 
I love the liquid sound 

That from the sky the lark lets fall 
Whene'er he spurns the ground. 


Though all too short, its cadence gives 
Back to my heart once more 

The thoughtless joy that used to lived 
In happy days of yore. 


Scientific Notes. 


At the meeting of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, on the 16th of March, Pro- 
fessor Davidson gave a description of the 
recent deep -sea soundings by Captain Geo. 
E. Belknap, of the U. S. steamship Zusca- 
rora. The address was illustrated by maps 
and large drawings in section of the different 
lines of soundings. This successful deep- 
sea work has at once enlarged our knowledge 
of the marked peculiarities of the ocean bed 
hence to Alaska, and exhibited the existence 
of a submarine plateau unexampled in the 
Atlantic ; while the descent from the shore- 
line is shown to be as remarkably sharp as 
the profile of the mountains along the sea- 
board. The work also included the deter- 
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mination of the temperature of the water 
from the surface to the bottom, and several 
series of such observations had been made. 

The first line was on the great circle from 
the Strait of Fuca to Japan, and would nec- 
essarily run through the Aleutian chain, but 
the work was stopped at the end of 1,120 
miles for want of coal. On this line, the 
great bank bordering the northern part of 
Washington Territory and Vancouver Island 
was left about seventy-five miles from shore, 
where the sharp descent occurs, and a depth 
of 1,318 fathoms reached in the next eighty- 
five miles. With one slight interruption the 
depth increased with wonderful regularity to 
2,534 fathoms in the next 940 miles, or an 
average grade of eight feet per nautica! mile. 
At that point, the vessel was only 140 miles 
southward of Ukamok Island, near the Kodiak 
group, so that the ascent toward the penin- 
sula of Alaska must be very great, as we 
should judge by the conformation of the 
mountain chain prolonged from the peninsula 
through the Aleutian group. 

Subsequently, eight lines of deep-sea sound- 
ings were run for 200 miles broad - off the 
coast of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia, to the latitude of San Francisco; and 
from the latitude of 48° to 41°, similar char- 
acteristics of bottom were developed, as on 
the line to Alaska—namely, a narrow belt 
or plateau 200 fathoms deep and ten to thirty 
miles wide along the coast, then a sharp de- 
scent to 1,300 and 1,600 fathoms at an aver- 
age distance of sixty - five miles from shore ; 
and the prolongation of the plateau west- 
ward to 200 miles, where soundings ceased. 


On some of the four lines within these limits’ 


of latitude the bottom isa perfect floor, varying 
in one case only twenty - five fathoms in 125 
miles. The soundings on these lines indicate, 
however, that there is a slope from north to 
south off Point St. George. In latitude 424°, 
a mountain of 4,300 feet was discovered, with 
sides rising 350 feet per mile ; the Californian 
can appreciate this best by supposing Mount 
Diablo rising squarely from the middle of the 
great San Joaquin Valley, From Mendocino 
southward the lines were only about 100 
miles long, and depths of 2,000 fathoms 
were obtained within an average of sixty 
miles from shore. Off Point Arena that 


depth was obtained in a little over thirty 
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miles, thence westward and southward the 
plateau stretched 110 miles, with an increas- 
ed depth of 440 fathoms, or at the rate of 
twenty - four feet per mile. 

Specimens of the bottom were brought up 
from the whole of 113 soundings, the brown 
ooze filled with foraminifera, as in the At- 
lantic, but whether of the same character has 
not yet been ascertained by microscopic ex- 
aminations. The temperature of the bottom 
would indicate them to be different from the 
colder water fauna of the Atlantic bed. 

The temperatures ascertained in this expe- 
dition are very instructive, and indicate a uni- 
versality of law in their decrease similar to 
that of the Atlantic. The curves which Pro- 
fessor Davidson exhibited were deduced from 
115 temperature observations, made in nine 
series, together with several bottom temper- 
atures. All those south of the latitude of 
the Strait of Fuca are strikingly uniform. 
The mean surface temperature is 54°.7, and 
at ten and twenty fathoms the temperatures 
are §2°.8 and 52°.6, when a sudden de- 
crease is made to 45°.9 at fifty fathoms ; 
then a moderately regular decrease to 44°.7 
at 100 fathoms, but with the same character- 
istic of change between fifty and sixty fath- 
oms that the Porcupine experiments exhibit- 
ed between sixty and seventy fathoms. From 
100 fathoms the curve of decrease of temper- 
ature follows a parabolic curve to 34°.5 at 
2,000 fathoms, although one or two obser- 
vations fall as low as 34°. 

In the Gulf of Alaska soundings the law 
of change was different. There are but two 
partial series, giving a surface temperature of 
50°.6, with a sudden descent to 37° in forty 
fathoms, continuing at that temperature to 
300 fathoms. Below that depth are but 
three observations, giving 34°.5 at 2,267, 
and 34° at 2,534 fathoms. But there are fif- 
teen bottom temperatures which show that 
when 900 fathoms are reached the bottom 
has a temperature of 36°, gradually decreas- 
ing to 35° at 2,200 fathoms, while the aver- 
age of five bottom temperatures to 2,534 
fathoms is 34°.3 under the submarine flanks 
of the Alaskan peninsula mountains. 

Professor Davidson said that our material 
was not yet sufficient to discuss the problem 
of the sub-surface currents, but it was evi- 
dent that the cold water found at these great 
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depths could not be derived from the Arctic 
Ocean through Behring Straits, because there 
we find a channel of twenty-five miles in 
width, with an average depth of twenty-five 
fathoms, through which the Ussan, or Kam- 
schatka branch of the great Japan warm 
stream, poured into the Arctic Ocean ; while 
only a very narrow return current, and some- 
times none, of Arctic waters passed along 
the west side of that strait into Behring Sea, 
and followed down the Kamschatka coast. 
Nor is it probable that there is an inter- 
change from the Antarctic, as has been sug- 
gested in the case of the Atlantic waters. It 
seems more likely that some other law is 
connected with this decrease of waters. It 
will be recollected that Professor Davidson 
has hitherto shown that the great mass of 
the warm waters of the Japan stream is 
thrown on the North-west Coast across the 
very line run from Cape Flattery toward the 
Aleutian Islands, and develops the flora so 
wonderfully. 

It was mentioned incidentally that the spe- 
cimen apparatus devised by Captain Belknap 
had worked with uniform success, and never 
failed to bring up its witnesses of animal 
life from these great depths. The mechani- 
cal contrivances, which had been improved, 
for paying out and hauling in the piano-wire 
sounding - line worked admirably. And the 
observations were very coincident through- 
out, evincing great care. From the tables 
presented by Professor Davidson, we find 
room for the following, showing the temper- 
ature of the ocean off the coast of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and California, deduced from 
115 observations in nine series made within 
200 miles of the coast: 


; os | 
Timp. Depths. Temp. 


Depths. 








Fathoms. | Fahr. | Fathoms. Fahr. 
| 
° 54-77 |% mile...600|  37.6° 
10 52.8 |%4 mile. ..660 37-2 
20 52.6 7c0}| 36.9 
30 49.0 800 36.2 
40 40.7 jt mile....880 36.1 
5°} 45-9 goo} 36.0 
60! 45.6 1000 35.6 
80 45.2 it mile.11oo 35.4 
100 44-7 } 1270} 35.3 
150 43-4 it% mile.1320 35-3 
200 41.8 1500 35.0 
¥Y mile...220 41.5 1680} 34.9 
30 49.5 2miles..1760| 34.8 
4° 39-0 2020) 34-5 
% mile. ..440 38.7 24%miles.2200] 34.5 
soo} 38.3 | 2300| 34-4 
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At the following meeting of the Academy, 
Professor Davidson stated that he had been 
unable to prepare the promised paper on the 
same subject, but remarked that the indica- 
tions of the depths of the northern Pacific in 
their experiments revived the predicted depths 
derived by Professor A. D. Bache, in 1855, 
from a discussion of the characteristics of the 
great earthquake wave of Simoda, transmitted 
to the Pacific coast and registered upon the 
automatic tide-gauges of the Coast Survey at 
Astoria, San Francisco, and San Diego. It 
was shown that if the character of these 
waves is ascertained and the time of their 
transmission, the average depth of the ocean 
in their path can be determined. The 
average rate of motion of the crest of each 
of the eight waves on the path to San 
Diego was 370 miles per hour, or 6.2 per 
minute; on the San Francisco path 355 
miles per hour, or 6,0 per minute ; and the 
average duration of an oscillation on the 
former path was thirty-one minutes, and 
on the latter path thirty-five minutes. This 
would give for the length of the wave on 
the San Diego path 186 to 192 miles, and on 
the San Francisco path 210 to 217 miles. 
Now a wave of 210 miles in length would 
move with a velocity of 6.0 miles in a depth 
of 2,230 fathoms, and one of 217 miles with 
a velocity of 6.2 miles per minute in a depth 
of 2,500 fathoms. This gives an average 
depth of the Pacific between Simoda and San 
Francisco of 2,365 fathoms. In a similar 
manner the average depth deduced on the 
line to San Diego was 2,100 fathoms. The 
close correspondence exhibited between the 
actual soundings and the calculation on wave 
measurement as to the depth of the Pacific, 
is a striking illustration of the accuracy and 
value of scientific methods of induction. We 
should add that Captain Belknap’s sound- 
ings, which are being continued between the 
Hawaiian Islands and Japan, were partly 
undertaken to ascertain the fitness of the 
ocean - bed for a telegraph cable. The pla- 
teau found seems to be admirably adapted 
for the purpose. 

—The iast lecture of the University Course, 
before the Mechanics’ Institute, delivered by 
President Gilman, was devoted to the subject 
of ** Deep Sea Soundings,”’ which he treated 
in a comprehensive and interesting manner, 
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Previously to this, Prof. John Le Conte had 
delivered three lectures, in illustration of 
modern physical research, treating succes- 
sively on ‘* Wave Motion,’’ on ** Sound,” and 
‘**Light,” and presenting all the results of 
investigation under these heads in a clear and 
instructive style. ’ 

—Prof. J. D. Whitney and Mr. C. F. 
Hoffmann, of the Geological Survey, have 
made a model in plaster of the South Dome, 
Yosemite, on a scale of 300 feet to the inch, 
which illustrates very strikingly the peculiar 
form and characteristics of that remarkable 
object. Prof. Whitney has suggested that a 
model of the entire Yosemite, not less than 
twelve feet long by about three feet wide, 
would be a most interesting and appropriate 
object for California to send to the Centennial 
Exposition. The Legislature would do well 
to authorize she execution of such a model, 
which might be placed in the University 
Museum after the close of the Exposition. 

— Watkins, the photographer, has prepar- 
ed a collection of his large and fine views of 
California trees for exhibition at the grand 
horticultural and floral fair to be held in 
Florence, Italy, during May. The sequoias 
and the most most remarkable of our indig- 
enous pines, firs, and spruces, with certain 
oaks, laurels, and so forth, figure in the col- 
lection, and will give to Europeans a good 
idea of our noblest trees. 

— We are indebted to the courtesy of Sec- 
retary Southworth for advanced sheets of the 
address at the late annual meeting of the 
American Geographical Society, by its able 
President, Chief Justice Daly. His subject 
was ** The Geographical Work of the World 
for 1873,’’ which he reviewed at considerable 
length in an admirably clear and interesting 
way, treating of explorations in the Far West 
of our republic, of Arctic discoveries, of jour- 
neys and researches in Asia, Africa, South 
America, and the East Indian Archipelago, 
of Palestinean and Syrian exploration, and of 
the most notable archzeological discoveries. 
The address contains much original matter 
never before made public. People are apt 
to think that there is a very small part of 
the globe with which they are unacquainted ; 
but Judge Daly shows that, while we know 
little accurately of a large part of the earth, 
there is yet one-seventeenth part of it of 
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which we know nothing except by conject- 
ure. The Arctic and Antarctic regions yet 
unexplored include ten millions of square 
miles. The unexplored portion of Africa is 
not less than a million, and the unknown 
part of Australia is nearly as much. Then 
there are vast areas in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, in South America, in portions of Asia. 
Surely, there is field enough for original geo- 
graphical exploration to occupy an army of 
workers during many years, saying ncthing 
of the larger field which has been only re- 
connoitered hastily and remains to be gone 
over in detail. The American Geographical 
Society does its share in promoting such 
work, and in presenting the results to the 
world for its entertainment and instruction. 


, Art Notes. 


The most gratifying art news of the month 
is the favorable opening of the California 
School of Design. There are now upward 
of fifty pupils in attendance, a majority of 
whom are young women. Most of those in 
the drawing classes are occupied with flat 
studies, a few are drawing from the plaster, 
and nearly all show an encouraging degree 
of proficiency. The painting class is occu- 
pied with objects which afford good drill in 
light, and shade, and color—such as pottery 
and still life. Some Mexican ware, which 
recalls Aztec types in its form and style of 
decorative marking, has proved admirable 
for this purpose. The pithy lectures of the 
Director, with illustrations on the board, go 
to the principles of the subjects he discusses, 
and enforce a method grounded on element- 
al thoroughness. It is proposed to open 
night classes as soon as enough pupils apply 
to warrant the additional expense. The Art 
Association is doing important service in 
maintaining this school, and the success of 
the Association in all of its work is the more 
remarkable and creditable when we reflect 
that it has been achieved on the basis of vol- 
untary fees, and without incurring debt. 
Hereafter, when a more generous policy pre- 
vails, its claims to a liberal endowment will 
be acknowledged, and it will be put on such 
a basis that it can afford to make its school 
virtually free. For the present, the directors 


are wise in exacting charges sufficient to keep | 
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clear of debt. Public favor will be won, for 
the School of Design especially, when it is 
commonly understood that the objects aimed 
at are not merely esthetic, in the abstract 
sense, but are eminently practical. Thus, 
for instance, it is not expected the school will 
turn out a multitude of artists, relying on 
picture - production for a livelihood. A few 
artists, we hope, it will turn out, and, some 
day, good ones; but the most of the pupils 
will study art to apply it in various crafts and 
professions, in which skillful use of pencil or 
brush is either quite indispensable or very 
helpful. In building, architecture, and en- 
gineering, in many manufactures and trades, 
in teaching, in scientific studies, capacity for 
free-hand drawing is a most valuable accom- 
plishment ; while to all who may acquire it, 
it is the source of great pleasure, enhancing 
the enjoyment and understanding of nature 
and art alike, and furnishing a pure resource 
in idle moments. 

—Some very happy designs are improvis- 
ed on sketching nights at the Graphic Club, 
and a notable improvement in the general 
character of the sketches is manifest of late, 
not alone as to facility and skill in the use of 
the pencil, but in a more thoughtful and ear- 
nest motive in the treatment of subjects. 
Some of the sketches would serve admirably 
for the theme of finished pictures. William 
Hahn has put into oil one of his recent 
sketches, suggested by the word ‘* Rescue,”’ 
and illustrating his fine knowledge of animal 
life. The scene is a stable interior, opening 
upon a green, sunny landscape. A rabbit 
rushes into the stable closely pursued by a 
murderous dog. One of two horses at the 
manger has drawn up his hind feet in act 
to kick the dog, who pauses just as he is 
about to seize bunny, apprehensive, defeat- 
ed. Both horses have their ears drawn back 
and appear much excited, while a young colt 
at their side has faced about and looks curi- 
ously at the rabbit, who rushes under the 
friendly hoofs for shelter. The movement 
and expression of this clever picture are as 
animated as the drawing is good and the 
color bright and true. 

— Thomas Hill, one of the most rapid and 
versatile of painters, has lately finished a fine 
view of ‘*The Notch,’’ in the White Mount- 
ains. Green mountains slope down toa nar- 
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row green valley, lit up by sunbeams shot 
through cloud-rifts. From the wooded slopes 
and summits puffs of vapor rise, passing off 
in the crested distance. It is not long since 
a summer rain passed over the landscape, 
leaving it bright and wet. In remarkable 
contrast is a large round-top picture, in which 
Mr. Hill gives us a scene in the forest of 
Fontainebleau: an avenue of trees going 
back in far perspective ; those on either side, 
in the foreground, realized with strong dis- 
tinctness, their trunks standing out round 
and solid, and their foliage having a stereo- 
scopic relief. On one side is a group of hunt- 
ers, with horses and dogs, beautifully paint- 
ed. A companion picture to this represents 
a chateau, fronting a broad lawn decked with 
stately trees at intervals. There is a charm- 
ing spaciousness and a feeling of morning 
light in this picture. Mr. Hill intends to 
offer at public sale, during the month, a col- 
lection of one hundred original sketches from 
nature. 

—William Keith has been engaged ona 
couple of large views in Cottonwood and 
Webber cajions, Utah. Painted from nature 
sketches, made in midwinter, one of these 
views shows the Wahsatch Range covered 
with snow, in vivid contrast to the rich local 
colors of curiously weathered sandstone,shale, 
and related rocks, red or yellow with ferru- 
ginous stains, or their gray masses splotched 
with lichens. In another view, these colors 
are heightened by the declining sun, which 
warms up the distant sky and gives a rich 
glow to the caiion perspective. Character- 
istic figure - groups, with covered wagons, 
give life to this peculiar scene of Utah win- 
ter, and warm as are some of the colors in 
the adjoining cliffs, the stream flowing 
through the gorge looks snowy cold. These 
pictures are painted with breadth and free- 
dom, and are fair examples of this artist’s 
independence of conventional ideas. We 
like better, however, two cabinet gems from 
his hand, which contrast our California sea- 
sons of green, wet winter, and brown, dry 
summer, in Napa Valley. The former of 
these is exquisite in its rendering of local 
tones, for its cool grays, and for the expres- 
sion of brooding repose over the cloud-shad- 
owed level of the mountain - walled valley ; 
while the second has a brilliant effect of red- 
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dish - purple hills against a clear sunset sky. 
It is seldom that quite such honest, truthful, 
and quiet pictures are painted by an Amer- 
ican. 

—H. R. Bloomer is engaged upon a bit 
of Lake Tahoe shore scenery, which has a 
good study of yellow pines in the left - hand 
corner, some honest detail in the foreground, 
a glimpse of the blue lake beyond, and a 
sunny, out-of-door tone throughout. A late 
view of Donner Lake by this artist has much 
merit ; and a wood scene, with an old saw- 
mill in the foreground, possesses considerable 
local character. These pictures are all after 
literal studies from nature. 

—S. M. Brookes, in addition to several 
more of his natural fruit studies, showing the 
blooming surface and shadowy depths of 
grape-bunches with intense realism, has late- 
ly finished a charming bird picture —a Cali- 
fornia robin, pathetic in its death, and beau- 
tiful in its display of feathery roundness and 
pure color. Two little fish pictures from his 
brush—small tomcods on cabbage or cauli- 
flower leaves—are remarkable for simple 
truth. The peculiarly soft, limp forms of 
these fish, the texture of their fine scales, the 
pearly silver of their color, set off effectively 
by the cool, moist greens against which the 
delicate tints are laid, are rendered in a mas- 
terly way. 

—Speaking of Brookes, Mr. Irwin has 
drawn his portrait in crayon with admirable 
fidelity and spirit. 

—R. J. Bush has on the easel a humorous 
street sketch, suggested by an actual incident 
—of a newsboy tweaking the nose of a wood- 
en Indian, in front of a tobacconist’s. He is 
also at work on a shady creek scene. 

— William Marple has finished a tall up- 
right of Donner Lake by moonlight—a diffi- 
cult subject, treated with considerable suc- 
cess. He has in hand a glowing little sun- 
set view of Fallen Leaf Lake, one of the 
charming by-ways of the Tahoe region. 

-— Arthur Lemon, H. G. Holdredge, and 
Norton Bush, all well-known artists here 
formerly, have returned from the Atlantic 
side in search of fresh Pacific themes. 

— Mr. Frost has made an addition to his 
interesting studies of Arctic life and cus- 
toms, by a painting which represents the na- 
tives engaged in seal-hunting. 
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Ralph Keeler. 

The Atlantic Monthly for March contains a 
posthumous paper by Ralph Keeler, describ- 
ing <Qwen Brown’s Escape from Harper’s 
Ferry.”” The account is from Brown’s own 
lips, and is a nervous, exciting narrative. 
The editor of the A¢/antic furnishes a short 
biographical sketch of poor Keeler, which 
does full justice to his character. When a 
young orphan, in western New York, Keel- 
er ran away from the home of a relative, and 
was alternately cabin-boy on a lake steamer 
and dancer witha Negro minstrel band. The 
Jesuit Fathers at Cape Girardeau rescued 
him from this mean life, and invited him to 
enter their school. Afterward he went to 
Kenyon College, Ohio, and there graduated. 
With the small sum of $180, greenbacks, 
which he earned soon after, he visited Eu- 
rope, staying there two years, chiefly at 
Heidelberg University, and earning a pre- 
carious support by contributions to various 
periodicals. The writer of this has heard 
him tell how near he was to starvation and 
despair when the arrival of a remittance from 
a magazine publisher saved him. He next 


came to California, teaching school in San 
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Francisco, making some reputation by a 
quaint and somewhat pathetic lecture on his 
European adventures, trying in vain to estab- 
lish himself on the staff of some newspaper, 
and writing an unsuccessful novel of San 
Francisco life, which was published in Bos- 
ton at his own cost. He returned East in 
1867, published an original little book of 
Vagabond Adventures, contributed industri- 
ously to various periodicals and papers (in- 
cluding a few papers in the earlier numbers 
of the OVERLAND), went to Geneva as a cor- 
respondent during the sitting of the Alabama 
Conference, and in December last went to 
Cuba as correspondent of the WV. Y. 77rid- 
une, there meeting his mysterious fate. The 
many friends he made in California will echo 
the kindly concluding words which Mr. How- 
ell bestows upon him : 


“In many ways his life seems to me heroical—more 
heroical than he was; which is apt to be the case 
with men and their lives; and though it is not an ex- 
ample, it is full of lessons of patience, perseverance, 
and honorable aspiration. He had done everything 
for himself; he had even made the friends who help- 
ed him; and he accomplished a good deal more than 
most men who succeed more spectacularly. Peace to 
his most kindly spirit! ” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By Edward B. Ty- 
lor. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

The modern study of languages and prim- 
itive art relics, giving birth to the sciences of 
comparative philology and archeology, has 
thrown a flood of light on the origin and de- 
velopment of civilization, as of the races 
which have figured most in history for the 
last twenty-five centuries. It has related 
modern culture to the rude arts and ideas of 
prehistoric peoples. It has revolutionized 
the whole plan of ancient history, It has 
substituted a scheme of orderly growth, ad- 
vancing from low to high forms, for a chaos 
of fanciful speculations, the offspring of myth 
and superstition. It has infinitely extended 
the age of man, and revealed in his career 
the same law of development or evolution 
which appears to have controlled the crea- 
tion of worlds, and the appearance of suc- 
cessive tribes of vegetable and animal life. 
It has given the force of scientific demon- 
stration to previous conceptions of the har- 
mony of the universe, and greatly encourag- 
ed the hope of human perfectibility. One of 
the ablest workers in this new field of inqui- 
ry is Edward B. Tylor, who, in the distinct- 
ive branch of prehistoric archeology, is par- 
ticularly noted for his industry, candor, cau- 
tion, and sound judgment. His Researches 
into the Early History of Mankind, and his 
lesser treatises on prehistoric art, whether re- 
lating especially to Great Britain or includ- 
ing larger fields, have become standard au- 
thorities. The present two volumes (first 
American from the second English edition), 
uniform with his Researches, follow up with 
new evidence and argument his attempt to 
show that the phenomena of civilization are 
traceable to a rudimental origin among sav- 
agetribes. The doctrine of survival in culture, 
the bearing of directly expressive language 
and the invention of numerals on the prob- 
lem of early civilization, the place of myth 
in the primitive history of the human mind, 
the development of the animistic philosophy 


of religion, and the origin of rites and cere- 
monies, which he has before discussed in 
various papers and lectures, are now treated 
at large and with a fuller array of facts. In 
short, Mr. Tylor’s Primitive Culture gives 
the results of his latest researches into the 
development of mythology, philosophy, re- 
ligion, language, art, and custom. On this 
subject he presents an accumulation of evi- 
dence which bears a very large proportion to 
the argument and conclusions deduced there- 
from, but which, for that very reason, wins 
the confidence of the reader in the latter, and 
gives to them an air of judicial fairness and 
scientific truth. We are asked to take noth- 
ing on trust. The facts and reasonings by 
which the author was led to certain opinions 
are given with careful circumstance, and we 
follow all the processes of his inquiries to 
their source. Mr. Tylor attempts to found a 
science of culture on the uniformity which so 
largely pervades civilization, and which he 
thinks may be ascribed, in great measure, to 
the uniform action of uniform causes. The 
various grades of civilization he regards as 
stages of development or evolution, each the 
outcome of previous history, and about to do 
its proper part in shaping the history of the 
future. His method is to dissect the de- 
tails of civilization, and to classify these 
in their proper groups: ‘* Thus, in exam- 
ining weapons, they are to be classed un- 
der spear, club, sling, bow and arrow, and 
so forth; among textile arts are to be ranged 
matting, netting, and several grades of mak- 
ing and weaving threads ; myths are divided 
under such headings as myths of sunrise and 
sunset, eclipse myths, earthquake myths, lo- 
cal myths which account for the names of 
places by some fanciful tale, eponymic myths 
which account for the parentage of a tribe by 
turning its name into the name of am imagi- 
nary ancestor; under rites and ceremonies 
occur such practices as the various kinds of 
sacrifice to the ghosts of the dead and to oth- 
er spiritual beings, the turning to the east in 
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worship, the purification of ceremonial or 
moral uncleanliness by means of water or 
fire. Such are a few miscellaneous exam- 
ples'from a list of hundreds, and the ethnog- 
rapher’s business is to classify such details 
with a view to making out their distribution 
in geography and history, and the relations 
which exist among them. What this task is 
like may be almost perfectly illustrated by 
comparing these details of culture with the 
species of plants and animals as studied by 
the naturalist. To the ethnographer the bow 
and arrow is a species, the habit of flattening 
children’s skulls is a species, the practice of 
reckoning numbers by tens is a species. The 
geographical distribution of these things, and 
their transmission from region to region, have 
to be studied as the naturalist studies the ge- 
ography of his botanical and zodlogical spe- 
cies. Just as certain plants and animals are 
peculiar to certain districts, so it is with such 
instruments as the Australian boomerang, 
the Polynesian stick-and-groove for fire-mak- 
ing, the tiny bow and arrow used as a lancet 
or phleme by tribes about the Isthmus of 
Panama, and in like manner with many an 
art, myth, or custom, found isolated in a 
particular field. Just as the catalogue of all 
the species of plants and animals of a district 
represents its flora and fauna, so the test of 
all the items of the general life of a people 
represents that whole which we call its cult- 
ure. And just as distant regions so often 
produce vegetables and animals which are 
analogous, though by no means identical, so 
it is with the details of the civilization of 
their inhabitants. How good a working an- 
alogy there really is between the diffusion 
of plants and animals, and the diffusion of 
civilization, comes well into view when we 
notice how far the same causes have produc- 
ed both at once.’’ 

Having shown that the details of culture 
are capable of being classified in a great 
number of ethnographic groups of arts, be- 
liefs, customs, and the rest, Mr. Tylor con- 
siders how far the facts arranged in these 
groups are produced by evolution one from 
another. As the arrow-head and stone-axe 
of the Stone Age passed by degrees into the 
similar but better worked forms of the Bronze 
Age, and these again into the elaborately fin- 
ished and artistic, but still related, forms of 
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the Iron Age, so he traces the most perfect 
system of enumeration from the primitive 
method of finger-counting, reveals the growth 
of religion from rude myths, and discerns 
the source of language in a few simple imita- 
tive and interjectional exclamations. Under 
the head of ‘*Survival in Culture,’’ he pre- 
sents a large class of facts tending to prove 
that certain customs, opinions, superstitions, 
and so forth, which have been carried by 
force of habit into a new state of society dif- 
ferent from that in which they had their orig- 
inal home, remain as evidences and examples 
of an older condition of culture, out of which 
a newer has been evolved. Thus the Breton 
peasants’ All Souls’ Supper for the spirit of 
the dead is a survival of the primitive ancestor 
worship, which underlaid the whole polity 
of the Aryan race at one time, as it still un- 
derlies the whole religious thought and so- 
cial life of the Chinese. The sling used by 
boys in play, and their bows and arrows no 
less, are survivals of the prehistoric weapons 
of our race; and many designs in architect- 
ure, now only ornaments, are survivals of the 
religious ideas, or myths, of which they were 
originally the venerated emblems. 

Following the chapter on Survival, Mr. Tylor 
examines the emotional and imitative elements 
in language, gathering a multitude of illus- 
trations from vocabularies of savage and civ- 
ilized tribes. While he discovers many traces 
of original sound signification, he thinks the 
main principle of language has not been to 
preserve these, but to fix certain elements to 
serve as counters, in which process much 
original expressiveness has disappeared be- 
yond all hope of recovery. With character- 
istic caution, he observes: ‘I do not think 
that the evidence here adduced justifies the 
setting up of what is called the Interjection- 
al and Imitative Theory as a complete solu- 
tion of the problem of original language. 
Valid as this theory proves itself within lim- 
its, it would be incautious to accept a hy- 
pothesis which can perhaps satisfactorily ac- 
count for a twentieth of the crude forms in 
any language, as a certain and absolute ex- 
planation of the nineteen -twentieths whose 
origin remains doubtful.”” But he concludes 
that ‘ethnography reasonably accounts at 
once for the immense power and manifest 
weakness of language as a means of express- 
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ing modern educated thought, by treating it 
as an original product of low culture, grad- 
ually adapted by ages of evolution and se- 
lection to answer more or less sufficiently the 
requirements of modern civilization.’’ 

In the single chapter devoted to the art of 
counting, Mr. Tylor contends that there ex- 
ists valid evidence to prove that a child 
learning to count upon its fingers does ina 
way reproduce a process of the mental histo- 
ry of the human race; that, in fact, men 
counted upon their fingers before they found 
words for the numbers they thus expressed ; 
that in this department of culture, word-lan- 
guage not only followed gesture - language, 
but grew out of it, as proved by existing 
methods of counting by fives and tens, and 
by the fact that in many languages the word 
for five or ten is the same as that for hand, 
or two hands, the word for foot or feet carry- 
ing up the reckoning to fifteen or twenty. 
The facts adduced in this connection seem 
quite conclusive. 

The author’s examination of mythology is 
carried through three chapters of his first vol- 
ume, and is made, for the most part, from a 
special point of view, on evidence collected 
for the purpose of tracing the relation be- 
tween the myths of savage tribes and their 
analogues among more civilized nations. He 
thinks the issue of this inquiry goes far to 
prove that ‘‘the earliest myth-maker arose 
and flourished among savage hordes, setting 
on foot an art which his more cultured suc- 
cessors would carry on, until its results came 
to be fossilized in superstition, mistaken for 
history, shaped and draped in poetry, or cast 
aside as lying folly.’”” The final chapter of 
the first volume, and nearly the whole of the 
second volume, are devoted to a systematic 
and profoundly interesting examination of 
the development of Animism, or the doctrine 
of souls and other spiritual beings in general. 
He brings together a great mass of admira- 
bly condensed and correlated evidence, from 
all regions of the world, displaying the nat- 
ure and meaning of this important element 
of the philosophy of religion, and traces its 
transmission, expansion, restriction, modifi- 
cation, along the course of history into the 
midst of our modern thought. The work 


concludes with a similar attempt to trace the 
development of certain prominent rites and 
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ceremonies, which are full of expression as 
to the inmost powers of religion, “‘ whose 
outward expression and practical result they 
are.’’? These investigations are made rather 
from an ethnographic than a theological 
point of view, and the author has taken 
pains to avoid, as far as possible, entering 
into direct controversial argument. He 
thinks, however, that ‘‘the time may soon 
come when it will be thought as unreasona- 
ble for a scientific student of theology not to 
have a competent acquaintance with the 
principles of the religions of the lower races 
as for a physiologist to look with the con- 
tempt of fifty years ago on evidence derived 
from the lower forms of life, deeming the 
structure of mere invertebrate creatures mat- 
ter unworthy of his philosophic study.’’ 

We can not too highly commend the dis- 
passionate and honest manner in which Mr. 
Tylor prosecutes his great inquiry, his pa- 
tient accumulation and full presentation of 
facts, his succinct and clear style, enlivened 
by an occasional quiet wit, and his thorough- 
ly scientific motive and method. We may 
sum up nearly in his own words the object 
and result of his inquiry. It takes cogni- 
zance principally, and only partial cogni- 
zance, of knowledge, art, and custom, the 
vast range of physical, political, social, and 
ethical considerations being left nearly un- 
touched. ‘Its standard of reckoning prog- 
ress and decline is not that of ideal good and 
evil, but of movement along a measured line, 
from grade to grade of actual savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization.’”’ The thesis which 
he ‘* ventures to sustain, within limits, is sim- 
ply this: that the savage state in some meas- 
ure represents an early condition of mankind, 
out of which the higher culture has gradual- 
ly been developed or evolved, by processes 
still in regular operation as of old, the result 
showing, that, on the whole, progress has 
prevailed over relapse.”’ 


THE ANCIENT City. By Forstel de Coulan- 
ges. Translated from the latest French 
edition by Willard Small. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This is a study on the religion, laws, and 
institutions of Greece and Rome, from a 
fresh, if not quite original, point of view. 
The author, insisting upon the necessity of 
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studying the oldest beliefs of the ancients in 
order to understand their institutions, makes 
an exhaustive inquiry into the religion and 
especially the domestic worship, of the Greeks 
and Romans, calling to his aid all the mate- 
rial for his purpose which has been furnished, 
not alone by classic literature and monu- 
ments, but by modern philological research. 
He finds the roots of Greek and Roman re- 
ligious ideas in an epoch much more ancient 
than that to which their written histories be- 
long —namely, in the remote period preced- 
ing the dispersion of the Aryans from their 
original seats in Central Asia, tracing them 
through tradition, through related myths and 
laws, through the affinities of language, 
through ancient passages in the Vedic hymns 
and the institutes of Manu. His method in 
this inquiry is similar to that followed in the 
new science of prehistoric archeology and 
primitive culture. ‘* Fortunately,’’ he says, 
‘*the past never completely dies for man. 
Man may forget it, but he always preserves 
it within him. For, take him at any epoch, 
and he is the product, the epitome, of all the 
earlier epochs.” 

Observing on this plan, M. de Coulanges 
finds in the Greeks of the age of Pericles, and 
the Romans of Cicero’s time, the authentic 
marks and unmistakable vestiges of the most 
remote ages. Thus the modern man has an 
imagination full of legends, which come to 
him from a very early time, and which bear 
witness to the manner of thinking of that 
time. He speaks a language whose roots 
are very ancient, which was modeled in an- 
cient thoughts, and transmits them from cent- 
ury to century. ‘*The primary sense of a 
root will sometimes reveal an ancient opin- 
ion or an ancient usage; ideas have been 
transformed, and the recollections of them 
have vanished ; but the words have remained 
immutable witnesses of beliefs that have dis- 
appeared.’’ Upon this theory the compara- 
tive philologists, and notably such men as 
Max Muller, have reconstructed the fabric of 
primitive Aryan society, as it existed before 
the emigration of its Indian and European 
offshoots. In like manner M. de Coulanges, 
by a comparison of beliefs and laws, re- 
constructs Greek and 
twenty-five centuries ago. 
primitive religion constituted the Greek and 


Roman society of 
He shows that a 
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Roman family, established marriage and pa- 
ternal authority, fixed the order of relation- 
ship, and consecrated the right of property 
and inheritance. ‘* This same religion, after 
having enlarged and extended the family, 
formed a still larger association, the city, 
and reigned in that as it had reigned in the 
family.” 

This religion was the worship of ancestors. 
The domestic gods were the forefathers. In 
every household they had an altar, on which 
a sacred flame was always kept burning, 
where the family paid their devotions, offer- 
ed food to the guardian and deified dead, 
perfected the marriage ceremony, and ac- 
knowledged their children. Near the house 
was the ancestral tomb, the dead of every 
family lying by themselves. The departed 
father was believed to be happy and propi- 
tious only on condition that the living con- 
tinued to offer him the funeral repasts. If 
these offerings ceased, the dead ancestor fell 
to the rank of an unhappy and malevolent 
demon, whose anger was to be feared, and 
might work the misery or ruin of his neglect- 
ful family. 
that the family should not die out, and to 
the family that the dead should always be 
Celibacy was forbid- 


It was necessary to the dead 


honored and feasted. 
den. Every family needed a man of its 
blood, born in legitimate and sacred wedlock, 
to carry offerings to the tomb and keep burn- 
ing the fire on the sacred hearth. The son 
alone could perpetuate the family worship ; 
the daughter was his inferior, and though 
she might participate in the worship, she 
could not continue it; on the day of her 
marriage she renounced the family and wor- 
ship of her father, and belonged to those of 
The oldest son alone received 

Thus the family was a law 


her husband. 

the patrimony. 
and a religion to itself, and the extinction of 
a family was the extinction of a worship. 
Equally among the early Greeks and Ro- 
mans, as among their remote ancestors, the 
Aryans of Central Asia and their later kin- 
dred in Hindostan, the perpetuation of the 
family through the male line, and the pious 
veneration of deified ancestors through the 
oldest son as their regular successor, consti- 
tuted the religion of the people and shaped 
all their institutions. The religious tie of the 
family was stronger than the natural one. 
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Hence the inequality of education and privi- 
leges to which woman was so long condemn- 
ed, and which still, to a large degree, afiects 
her condition, even in countries which have 
lost the memory of the primitive worship. 
Hence the injustice which cut off the younger 
sons from inheritance, and which still leaves 
some of the most civilized nations cursed 
with the law of primogeniture, long after the 
original motive for it has been forgotten by 
those who maintain it. 

As the ancient family had its altar and its 
gods, soin time related families, forming the 
gens, had a special worship, and constituted 
the first society. Still later, groups of gens 
formed the pirates and curvy, and there were 
tribal gods, distinct and peculiar. Finally 
came the city, and that also had its gods. 
Thus the fabric of ancient society, among 
the races from which we are descended, 
formed about the family, as its germ, as that 
formed about the idea of ancestral worship ; 
and it was ages before there was a popular 
conception of a god whose providence ex- 
tended beyond the family, beyond the gens, 
beyond the tribe, beyond the city, embracing 
a whole country, and at last the whole of 
mankind. This, at least, is the theory of 
M. de Coulanges. We discern in his book, 
however, a tendency to apply his theory too 
arbitrarily. While the graphic picture which 
he produces of the old family religion is true 
enough in its general features, accordant 
with the soundest historic authorities so far 
as they go, and consistent with the illuminat- 
ing glimpses of ancient life afforded by San- 
scrit studies, it is, we think, made too ex- 
clusive. There is reason to believe that a 
general faith, above and beyond the family 
religion —a faith in which a whole people 
shared — was synchronous with the earliest 
evidences of the worship of ancestors. In 
passages of the Vedic hymns believed to be 
thirty-five centuries old, and pointing to an 
origin much earlier, Indra was praised as 
the supreme god of all. We know, too, on 


the very evidence of old linguistic rocks to 
which M. de Coulanges appeals, that the 
Zeus of the Greeks and the Jupiter of the 
Romans, recognized by them as supreme 
gods, were only the Deus Pitar of the early 
Aryans. 

The family worship undoubtedly had an 
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immense influence in shaping ancient laws, 
customs, and institutions, and may safely be 
referred to as the source from which were 
evolved, through successive stages, the mod- 
ified but related institutions of modern soci- 
ety, including certain hoary abuses and su- 
perstitions which it is the aim of modern re- 
formatory efforts to abolish. So far a3 the 
ingenious author of 7he Ancient City re- 
calls the fading features of that old selfish 
piety, and enables us to trace its effects in 
usages and statutes, he does a real service to 
the student of ancient history, and enlivens 
it with the breath of philosophy. It would 
be a pleasant task, if space permitted, to fol- 
low him in his efforts to show to what ex- 
tent the city received from the family its 
principles, its rules, its usages, and its ma- 
gistracies; and finally, in his interesting 
statement of the processes by which, in the 
course of time, the ancient religion became 
modified or effaced, private law and _politi- 
cal institutions being modified with it, and a 
series of revolutions and social changes regu- 
larly following the development of knowl- 
edge. We can only say, in conclusion, that 
he sums up his animated and original work 
by introducing Christianity upon the scene 
as the beneficent successor of an exclusive 
worship, which only a few philosophers had 
projected beyond the family, the city, or the 
state, and had made to include the whole 
human race as the equal object of Divine 


love. 


BuppuisM: Its Historical, Theoretical and 
Popular Aspects. By Ernest J. Eitel. 
London: Trubner & Co. 

FENG -SuHutr; or the Rudiments of Natural 
Science in China. By Ernest J. Eitel. 
London: Trubner & Co. 

These two pamphlets secm to have been 
really printed in Hongkong, where they 
were written and partly delivered as lect- 
ures, by Dr. Eitel, of the London Missionary 
Society. Together, they constitute the most 
succinct and perspicuous analysis of the re- 
ligious cult of old India and China which 
has come to our knowledge. Their author 
is a liberal-minded scholar, who is not blind- 
ed by his Christian belief to whatever of merit 
or deep significance there is in the dominat- 
ing faith of Asia. He does not commit the 
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too common error of simply despising and 
denouncing the ancient system of belief and 
custom which he desires may be superseded 
by a better. On the contrary, he tries to 
understand it, and to allow for the strong 
hold it has taken on the Asiatic mind. Thus 
he candidly treats of Buddhism as a system 
of vast magnitude, embracing all the various 
branches of science, embodying in one living 
structure grand and peculiar views of physics, 
refined and subtle theorems on abstract meta- 
physics, and constituting an edifice of fanci- 
ful mysticism, a most elaborate and far- 
reaching system of practical morality, and, 
finally, a church organization as broad in its 
principles and as finely wrought in its most 
intricate network as any in the world. Yet 
the whole of this, he says, ‘*may be com- 
pressed into a few formulas and symbols, 
plain and suggestive enough to be grasped 
by the most simple - minded Asiatic, and yet 
so full of philosophic depth as to provide 
rich food for years of meditation to the meta- 
physician, the poet, the mystic.’”’ In its in- 
ception, Buddhism, as taught by Shakya- 
muni Gautama Buddha, was an intellectual 
revolt against the tyranny of the Brahmanic 
priesthood, of caste and property. It was 
the Protestantism of old India. Six centu- 
ries before Christ, its founder taught the 
equality of man, the vanity of earthly things, 
the doctrine of moral retribution. It is dis- 
puted whether his conception of the release 
of some from the terrible ordeal of transmi- 
gration, by final absorption into Nirvana, 
was not practically atheism and annihilation. 
There is no doubt, however, that popular 
Buddhism clings to the idea of an immortality 
of individual existence, in a state of blissful 
rest, as the reward of piety and virtue, and 
that it has also distinct notions of Deity. To 
a great extent it has retained traces of Brah- 
manism, in India, and has been modified by 
the rival systems of ‘Tauism and Confucian- 
ism, in China and Japan. It is remarkable 
as the only proselyting religion besides Chris- 
tianity, for the Mohammedan faith was prop- 
agated by the sword rather than by mission- 
ary effort. In a few centuries it had spread 
all over Hindostan and the great islands, 
over China and Japan. After twenty - four 
centuries it still claims four hundred millions 
of believers — more than a third of the entire 
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human race. Dr. Eitel says, considering 
it merely as an event in history, it seems to 
him to have been more of a blessing than a 
He believes it has fulfilled a provi- 
Through its means, nations 


curse. 
dential mission. 
which were living in a state of utter savage- 
ness were brought into a state of semi-civiliza- 
tion. ‘*What the Mongols were before they 
became Buddhists, is written with blood on the 
pages of Asiatic history. ‘Those very countries 
and peoples, which were shut out from the cen- 
tres of civilization by mountains and deserts, 
were visited and brought under the influence 
of morality by those indefatigable Buddhist 
zealots, for whom no mountain was too high, 
no desert too dreary. In countries like Chi- 
na and Japan, where Buddhism found a sort 
of civilization existing, it acted like a dissolv- 
ing acid, undermining the existing religious 
ovstems, and thus preparing the way for a new 
religion to enter — for Christianity, if we had 
but half the enthusiasm that inspired those 
disciples of Buddha.” 

Feng-Shui is the popular appellative for 
Chinese science—a queer system of mixed 
astrology, soothsaying, and geomancy, grow- 
ing out of and intimately connected with the 
religious notions and superstitions of the 
people. It is based on an emotional concep- 
tion of nature —is, in short, an instance, on 
a large scale, of the survival in a state of 
civilization of those primitive ideas which at- 
tributed to nature spiritual vitality. Inti- 
mately connected with it is the system of an- 
cestral worship which survives in China from 
a remote time, when it was held in common 
with the Aryans in their native seats, before 
they had carried it to India, and thence to 
Europe, in which latter region it shaped the 
domestic and civil polity of the polished 
Greeks and Romans to a great extent, leav- 
ing its traces still in our modern laws and 
customs. Dr. Eitel says the Chincse have 
the notion that-the souls of their ancestors 
are, by their animal nature, confined for some 
time to the tomb in which their bodies are in- 
terred, while by their spiritual nature they 
feel impelled to hover near the dwellings of 
their descendants ; ‘*whence it is but a nat- 
ural and logical inference to suppose that the 
fortunes of the living depend in some meas- 
ure upon the favorable situation of the tombs 


of their ancestors. If a tomb is so placed 
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that the animal spirit of the deceased, sup- 
posed to dwell there, is comfortable and free 
of disturbing elements, so that the soul has 
unrestricted egress and ingress, the ancestors’ 
spirits will feel well disposed toward their 
descendants,-will be enabled to constantly 
surround them, and willing to shower upon 
them all the blessings within reach of the 
spiritual world.” This is the secret of those 
food-offerings to the dead, on the part of the 
Chinese, and by the common people in India, 
which are so misunderstood and ridiculed by 
the ignorant of our own race. By animating 
nature, the Chinese attribute to spiritual ele- 
ments in earth, air, and water, malign or 
friendly influences. To determine by astrol- 
ogy and geomancy how to avoid these, in 
selecting sites for tombs, dwellings, public 
houses, roads, etc., is the grand aim of Feng- 
Shui, whose disciples are the crude scientists, 


” 


the ‘medicine men,’’ or wonder - workers of 
China. This curious system has an extensive 
literature, embodying all the scientific knowl- 
edge or speculation of the nation, including a 
rude cosmical conception, and a theory of 
the numerical proportions of numbers which 
reminds one of some of the speculations of 
Plato and his school. Very often the rules 
of Feng- Shui conform to the dictates of 
taste and experience. Thus flat, wet sites 
are avoided, and detached rocks and bowl- 
ders are considered an indication of a ma- 
lign breath, or spirit, unless they are screen- 
ed and covered by trees and bushes. Dr. 
Eitel says: ‘* There are many instances given 
in geomantic books, of tombs situated near 
rocks and loose bowlders, but the latter being 
screened by dense vegetation and shaded by 
high trees, the tomb in question exercised for 
generations the most beneficial influence, 
heaping rank, honor, wealth, longevity, 
progeny, and so forth, upon the families 
whose ancestry were buried there. But by 
and by, unbelief in Feng-Shui, or cupidity, or 
the hatred of a malicious enemy, caused the 
trees to be felled and the shrubs which screen- 
ed the bowlders to be cut down ; whereupon 
immediately sudden disgrace and misfortune 
came upon those families ; they were depriv- 
ed of their rank, of their emoluments, their 
wealth was scattered, and their descendants 
had to go out upon the highways of life to 
beg and starve.’’ In the light of this state- 
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ment, how natural is the keen desire of the 
Chinese who come to California to have their 
bodies, should they die, returned to the 
kindly influences of Feng - Shui in their na- 
tive land. Pity that some equally potent 
influence should not avail in our country to 
prevent the destruction of groves and forests. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND. By G. H. 
Lewes. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
All who have read Mr. Lewes’ //istory of 

Philosophy will admit his ability for original 

philosophical discussion, and will welcome 

the new work from his pen, of which the 

Problems of Life and Mind is only the first 

of several volumes. This work is very broad 

in its scope, and important in its object. 

Aiming, at the outset, at no more than spe- 

cial and detached papers on the physiologi- 

cal mechanism of thought and feeling, its 
author advanced to the idea of a systematic 
treatise that should prescribe the fundament- 
al inductions necessary to the constitution of 
psychology as a science, and that should cir- 
cumscribe its object, define its phenomena, 
settle its method, and establish its principles. 
Conceiving psychology to be still in the con- 
dition of chemistry before Lavoisier, or of bi- 
ology before Bichat, he thought such an ex- 
position as he proposed would lead to pro- 
gressive and orderly development. *‘ Find- 
ing the exposition obstructed by the exist- 
ence of unsolved metaphysical problems, and 
by the too frequent employment of the meta- 
physical method, and knowing that there was 
no chance of general recognition of the sci- 
entific method and its inductions while the 
rival method was tolerated, and the concep- 
tions of force, matter, mind, were vacillating 
and contradictory,’? he imagined that it 
would be practicable in an_ introductory 
chapter ‘‘to give such precise indications of 
the principles adopted throughout the expo- 
sition as would enable the reader to follow 
it untroubled by metaphysical difficulties.”’ 

That introductory chapter has grown into a 

work of two volumes, forming a systematic 

prelude to the philosophy of science, ‘and 
what was intended merely for Psychology 

discloses itself as the Foundations of a 

Creed.’’ In the volume before us, Mr. 

Lewes—whose History of Philosophy ‘was 
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written from the stand-point of the sensation- 
al, or experiential, as opposed to the ideal 
philosophers’? — attempts to reconcile sci- 
ence and metaphysics. Believing that ev- 
ery philosophical opinion must have some 
truth sustaining it, he attempts to assign due 
weight to adverse arguments — ‘‘ for exam- 
ple, those which affirm and those which de- 
ny the possibility of metaphysics, or the ex- 
istence of innate ideas; the facts which favor, 
and the facts which exclude, the spiritualist 
hypothesis and the materialist hypothesis.”’ 
He agrees with those philosophers who re- 
ject both spiritualism and materialism, but 
does not agree with them in their conclusions 
that we know nothing whatever of mind or 
matter. He holds, with their antagonists, 
that we know a great deal of both. He can 
not agree that philosophy gains any refuge 
from difficulties by invoking the unknowa- 
ble; ‘*though it may admit the existence of 
the unknowable, this admission is transcend- 
ental, and leaves all the purposes of philoso- 
phy unaffected. . . . Deeply as we may 
feel the mystery of this universe and the lim- 
itations of our faculties, the Foundations of 
a Creed can only rest upon the known and 
knowable.”’ 

Having thus explained his object in at- 
tempting to reconcile the old feud between 
the positivists and transcendentalists, Mr. 
Lewes proceeds to lay down a scientific 
method in metaphysics, accepting all the 
tests and conditions of that method, and 
keeping within the range of experience. He 
still claims to be a positivist, but thinks the 
rejection from positive philosophy of the prob- 
lems of matter, force, cause, life, mind, ob- 
ject, and subject, is somewhat arbitrary, and 
aims in his new work to extend positive pro- 
cedures to these outlying questions. In short, 
Mr. Lewes attempts to found a new philoso- 
phy that shall reconcile intuition and experi- 
ence, just as Herbert Spencer has founded, 
or endeavored to found, a philosophy based 
entirely on experience. If Mr. Lewes can 
accomplish his aim, he will, indeed, have 
laid ‘‘the foundations of a creed’? which 
shall call on science for its proofs, and not 
rely implicitly on faith. Believing that re- 
ligion will survive the advance of science 
and regulate the future course of human de- 
velopment, if only it can be made to express 
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the highest thought of the time, as thought 
widens with the ever-growing experience, 
and if it no longer attempts to imprison the 
mind in formulas which do not contain the 
whole of positive knowledge, he addresses 
himself to the task of preparing the way for 
a doctrine which will respect the claims and 
satisfy the needs of both religion and science. 


A First Book on Gronocy. By William 
H. Davis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Essays ON PoLiricAL Economy. By M. 
Frederick Bastiat. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

These two little volumes belong to ‘*Put- 
nam’s Popular Manuals,’’ an admirably well- 
selected series of short treatises on scientific 


subjects. The former is a most compact 
and reliable text-book for beginners. Geol- 
ogy is becoming a popular science. It ad- 


dresses itself so much to the eye, and so con- 
stantly excites wonder and stimulates curios- 
ity, that it insists upon being known. It is 
a ‘sensational’? science, and whether one 
studies it merely to be entertained, to extract 
from it such happy novelties of literary illus- 
tration as Holmes and Harte have used, or 
with a serious purpose of learning all about 
the physical history of the globe, it alike re- 
pays the labor. Davis’ book is a good intro- 
duction to more elaborate works, and is com- 
mendable accordingly. It is sufficiently il- 
lustrated, and will help any smart boy or girl 
to the practical study of rocks and fossils. 
Mr. Bastiat’s little treatise is an address, 
in the most familiar form, to the workmen of 
Paris, and aims to explode the false ideas of 
political economy advanced by the Socialist 
democratic leaders. It is just as appropri- 
ate, however, for perusal in America as in 
France, for there is here, as there, a mis- 
chievous tendency to transfer from the indi- 
vidual to the government many of the func- 
tions of trade and finance, and to substitute 
arbitrary enactments for the immutable laws 
of commerce, of supply and demand, of in- 
trinsic as opposed to factitious values. If no 
man could be elected a law- maker in Cali- 
fornia, for instance, until he had studied a 
sound work on political economy, we should 
not have repeated at every legislative session 
the absurdity of trying to regulate the price 
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of money, of quicksilver, and of other com- 


modities. 


Tue Ristnc Fatru. By C. A. Bartol. 

Boston : Roberts Brothers. 

We lately had occasion to review briefly 
Mr, James Freeman Clarke’s Common Sense 
in Religion, as an expression of one of the 
tendencies of contemporary religious thought. 
Mr. Bartol’s essays, under the title of Z%e 
Rising Faith, while they are not so logically 
or ostensibly devoted to the elucidation of a 
form of faith, and range over a great variety 
of topics, nevertheless, in the main express 
ideas on religion closely related to those of 
Mr. Clarke. The essays of the latter are 
more like sermons; those of Mr. Bartol are 
epigrammatic dissertations, enriched with the 
spoils of varied reading. Mr. Clarke’s style 
is direct and clear, moving on straight to one 
idea atatime. Bartol’s is devious and ex- 
cursive, delivering volleys of slightly con- 
nected thoughts in short, sharp sentences. 
He reminds one of Emerson in this respect, 
sometimes almost too much, and is like Em- 
erson again in his frequent citations and ref- 
erences, and in a certain homely bluntness, 
as well as in the familiarity of occasional 
images or illustrations. Through his sixteen 
essays—on ‘* The Seeker”’ and ‘* The Seer,”’ 
on ‘* The Secret Power,” ‘*Sincerity,’’ ‘‘Sex,”’ 
** Teaching,”’ and ‘*Training,’’ on ** Forms,” 
**Values,’’ ** Validity,’’ **Personality,’’ *Uni- 
ty,”’ ‘*Prayer,”’? **Survival,”’ ‘* Signs,”’ and 
‘*Tdeas’’—we see constantly a strong, inde- 
pendent mind, insisting upon self- veracity, 
on essential truth as opposed to formal truth, 
oninward integrity, on manliness. Religious 
questions he touches only incidentally, as 
when, in ‘* The Seeker,’’ he says that ‘*Athe- 
ism professed is only rejection of some defi- 
nition.’”? This apothegmatic style of utter- 
ance he preserves generally, and his papers 
are full of terse, quotable sentences, that car- 
ry a truth like a bullet. He has a large 
trace of Emerson’s transcendentalism, as 
when he says: ‘*The supersensual things 
are alone of intrinsic moment.”? Curiously 


enough, while his ‘“‘church’’ is about as 
**broad’’ as Clarke’s, he declares: ‘It is 
atheism, not only actual, but in principle, to 
subject the Divine Being to the test of our 
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sense and understanding.’’ The two writ- 
ers are more alike in these passages : 


* Quality, or what we are, is more than what we 
think of God or Christ. Deny them wholly, yet you 
are dearer to them both than the stiff believer, if you 
work more by the love, without which faith is refuse. 

. . « God must dislike being mentioned so often and 
talked about so much, When a zealot declared at 
much length the possibility of perfection, a good 
woman said ; ‘Do you not think there are excellent 
people who say nothing about it?’ ‘The devoutest 
worship never had speech, Sabbath, or shrine, because 
what is unseen, unspoken, and unheard, is the genius 
of divinity. . . . . What ignorant orthodoxy preach- 
ed to me that grace and salvation must come from 
without ourselves, as one picks a huckleberry? ‘This 
is bad religion aggravated by poor philosophy. ... 
I prefer my own inspiration to Job’s or John’s, Those 
curious lamps dug up at Pompeii, no doubt once shed 
soft lustre through the festal chambers that were turn- 
ed to sudden graves ; but the flame went out, the oil 
failed ; and I leave them as ornaments on my man- 
tel, and fill other vessels or light modern jets. Sothe 
candle of the Lord in my own, and no prophet’s 
breast, is my guide through dismal passages and mid- 
night hours.” 


In his last essay, on ‘Signs,’ Mr, Bartol 
says: 

“He must be blind to the horoscopes who sees not 
the kingdom of creed passing away. Character is the 
only currency; and the question is not if you be 
Christian, but what your Christianity means. Every 
statement of spirit is spurious ; every establishment is 
counterfeit coin. Whether our particular religion is 
more than religion in general, or less, becomes a triv- 
ial debate when words and names, however sacred, 
are altogether in doubt, and none can tell in what his 


love or worship consists.’ 


How curious, all this, to be the product 
of Puritan New England! But however het- 
erodox Mr. Bartol may be considered, all 
must admire his sturdy manliness of speech, 
his wise and humane spirit, the temperance 
of his reformatory suggestions, the richness 
and felicity of his illustrations. His Rising 
Faith belongs to that rare class of books 
which can be picked up often with unfailing 
profit. 


My KatuLu., By H. M. Stanley. New 

York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

The discoverer of Livingstone has woven 
into the form of a romance for boys the 
knowledge and ideas of Africa he gained 
during his celebrated expedition. Mr, Stan- 
ley claims that the hunting, and fighting, and 
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slave-trade incidents are all either absolutely 
true, or probable ; that some of the charac- 
ters are from the life; that the customs and 
ceremonics of the natives are faithfully de- 
scribed; and that the geography is quite cor- 
rect. He aims especially to give a vivid 
idea of the evils of the slave-trade, and ded- 
icates the volume ‘‘to those who have aided 
in the suppression of slavery on the east 
coast of Africa.’? The work is not one of 
much literary merit, but it will doubtless 
prove interesiing to the youthful readers for 
whom it is osicnsibly iniended. 


TEN MINUrE TALKS ON ALL Sorts OF Top- 
Ics. By Elihu burritt. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

Everybody has heard of ‘the learned 
blacksmith,’? who masicred nearly as many 
languages as Mezzofami, and to nearly as 
little practical use, though it is only just to 
add that Mr. Burritt now proposes to issue a 
series of simplified grammars and reading 
exercises in Sanskrit, Hindoostance, Persian, 
and Turkish, put in such plain and easy forms 
of exposition as will assist"the young begin- 
ner over the threshold of those languages 
with less cffort and delay than he would 
otherwise be subjecied to. This much we 
learn from Burtiti’s brief autobiography, pref- 
aced to the above work —a very readable 
sketch of a busy, earnest, honest life, devot- 
ed to abolition, temperance, and peace re- 
forms, and very instructive as to the value of 
seif-tuition under circumstances of poverty 
and labor. Burritt is a man of very strong 
character, who has done more to quicken the 
growing anti-war feeling which controls En- 
glish policy than any other person. His 
short talks on various topics are vigorous, 
pointed, and original, and leave a favorable 
impression of his general views of life, soci- 
ety, and government. It is interesting to see 
how eloquently this polyglot man pleads for 
a pure English style in writing, eschewing 
latinisms, and condemning the pedantry 
which leads to their frequent adoption in 
place of short and simple mother words, 
those ‘‘sabre-cuts of Saxon speech,’’ which 
are so much more effective. 
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From THE EARTH TO THE Moon. By Jules 

Verne. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 

& Co. 

This is a translation of another of Verne’s 
scientific extravaganzas. He tells how an 
American Gun Club, at Baltimore, during 
our civil war, conceived and carried out the 
idea of communicating with the moon by 
means of a monster projectile. A public 
subscription of $6,000,000 furnished the mon- 
ey needed. The club made a hollow pro- 
jectile, shaped like a minie rifle ball, of alu- 
minum, weighing 19,250 pounds, which was 
shot from a columbiad of cast-iron, goo feet 
long, run perpendicularly into the earth, by 
a charge of 400,000 pounds of gun -cotton. 
The projectile was lined with strong springs 
and partitions to deaden the shock of depart- 
ure, was fitted up comfortably, provided with 
food for a year, water for some months, and 
gas for some days, a self-acting apparatus 
furnishing the three men who undertook the 
lunar trip with air to breathe. Finally, the 
projectile was fired from a point in Florida, 
and, watched through a huge telescope erect- 
ed on the top of the Rocky Mountains, it 
was seen to reach near the moon, and then 
—O horror !—to revolve around it as a satel- 
lite! What a situation for three adventurous 
travelers to find themselves in! They threw 
out their dog as ballast, hoping to either fall 
upon the moon or back to the earth ; but this 
made no difference, and the dog revolved 
around the projectile as a satellite. By dis- 
charging a huge rocket, however, the project - 
ile was repelled from the sphere of lunar at- 
traction, plunged toward earth, and fell into 
the Pacific Ocean. The news was sent to 
Washington via San Francisco, the U. S. 
steam corvette Susguehannah was sent to the 
rescue, the projectile was found floating, and 
its inmates, who had hoisted a flag, were 
seen quietly playing a game of dominoes! 
This preposterous fable is told with great in- 
genuity at considerable length, and is illus- 
trated with numerous very clever and amus- 
ing cuts. Altogether, it is a laughable sa- 
tire on the American tendency to large spec- 
ulative enterprises of a chimerical nature. 
But the serious reader can not help thinking 


the game was not worth the candle. 
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From A. Roman & Co, : 

The Grammar of Painting and Engraving. By 
Kate N. Doggett. New York: Hurd & Hough- 
ton. 

Ten-Minute 
Burritt. 


Talks on all Sorts of Topics. 
Boston : Lee & Shepard. 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and 

their Works. A Hand-book. By Clara E. Clem- 

ent. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Lucian. By Rev. W.L. Collins. Philadelphia: J. 

B. Lippincott & Co. 

: Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular 
By Ernest J. Eitel. London: Trubner 


By Elihu 


Buddhism ; 
Aspects. 
& Co. 

Feng-Shui : 
in China, 
& Co. 

Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry 
Lewes. Vol. I. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Satan: A Libretto. By C. P. Cranch. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. 

Personal Recollections of Mary Somerville. 
daughter, Martha Somerville. Boston: 

ros. 

The Life of Edwin Forrest, 
Cibber). Philadelphia: T. 


Or, The Rudiments of Natural Science 
By Ernest J. Eitel. London: Trubner 


By her 
Roberts 


By James Rees (Colley 
B, Peterson & Bros. 


From Bancrort & Co, : 
First Book of Geology. By Wm. S. Davis. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Essays on Political Economy. By the late M, Fred- 
eric Bastiat. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Mrs, Armington's Ward, By D. T. Wright. Bos- 

ton: Lee & Shepard. 
How to Become a Successful aioe. By Bernard 
Stuart. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 
Free-hand Drawing. Mlustrated. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 


Van Nostrand’s Science Series. Vols. 1 to VIII, in- 
clusive. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


From Scripner, ArMsTRONG & Co., New York: 


Central Asia. Travels in Cashmere, Little Tibet, 
and Central Asia. Compiled and arranged by Bay- 
ard Taylor. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. 

On Self-Culture—Intellectual, Physical, and Moral. 
By John Stuart Blackie. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co. 

Poems. By Clint Parkhurst of Iowa. 
Western News Co. 


Chicago: The 


From Lee & Suerarp, Boston, Mass.: 


The Ancient City : A Study on the Religion, Laws, 
and Institutions of Greece and Rome. By Forstel 
De Coulanges. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


From DeWirt C. Lent, New York: 


Twenty Years. By Laura W. Johnson. 
fork: DeWitt C. Lent. 


Poems 9 
New 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 
From M. Gray, San Francisco: 
Father to Thee. ASacred Song. By Harrison Mil- 
lard. 
Pretty Nell, My Playmate when a Boy. By Harri- 
son Millard. 
The Iny Club Lancers. 
When Shall I Meet Thee ? 
Carnival de San Francisco, 
The Dream of Love is O'er. 


By L. Bodecker. 

By Frederick G. Carnes, 
Par J. H. Dohrmann, 
By M. O’Reardon. 


From SHERMAN & Hype, San Francisco: 
Parted Forever. By W.F. Baker. 





